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Downtown Topeka as it appeared in the horse-and-buggy 
days: looking south from Sixth and Kansas in 1873. The large 
building in the center, slightly altered, still stands. It is currently 
occupied by Parkview Drugs. For a description of Topeka in 
1873 see pp. 294-297. 
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Volume XXVI Autumn, 1960 Number 3 
Wyandotte and the First “Exodusters” of 1879 


GLEN SCHWENDEMANN 


FROM the stage of the Topeka Opera House, Gov. John P. St. 
John looked out upon the great crowd thronging the build- 
ing. At 7:30, a half hour before the meeting was to commence, the 
hall had been completely filled, some people even standing in 
the aisles. The gathering, for which the churches of the city had 
dismissed their evening congregations on this Sunday, April 20, 
1879, had been called to consider the problem of providing relief 
for the destitute freedmen from the South who were pouring into 
the state.’ 

The governor could have recalled the events responsible for this 
meeting with little difficulty. Since early March, the Negroes from 
the river parishes and counties of Louisiana and Mississippi had 
been pushing up the Mississippi river aboard steamboats bound 
for Kansas. Most of the migrants, however, became stalled in St. 
Louis from lack of money, and were only able to resume their 
journey to Kansas with the help of their colored brethren of that 
city.2, To those who had watched the northward progress of the 
migration, it came as no surprise, therefore, when the first group 
of 150 to 200 freedmen arrived at Wyandotte, Kan., during the 
week of March 23 aboard the steamer Fannie Lewis.’ 

Wyandotte, which was conspicuously located at the junction 
of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, a short distance from the state 
line, was the first Kansas town of importance encountered en route 
from St. Louis. This feature, which had previously aided the 


GLEN SCHWENDEMANN, native of Oklahoma and | a ee of the University of Oklahoma, 
—s is teaching in the Torrance, Calif., public schools. 
For an account of the Opera House meeting see the Topeka Daily Capital, April 
21, ‘879, and the Topeka Commonwealth, April 22, 1879. Although the Commonwealth 
announced the meeting for 7:00 P. M., the Daily Capital gave the opening time as 8:00. 
2. Glen Schwendemann, ‘ “Negro Exodus to Kansas: First Phase, March-July, 1879” 
Spgaees master’s thesis, Department of History, University of Oklahoma, 1957), pp. 


8. Wyandotte Herald, April 8, 1879. See, also, the Kanses City A eats Journal of 
unknown date as quoted in the Topeka Commonwealth, April 2, 

4. From its settlement in 1857 until after the Civil War AT neg was rivaled only 
by the former “free-state’” town of Quindaro, a few miles north on the Missouri river, 
and Armstrong small settlement to the south. After 1865, however, Kansas City, 
Kan. wg 1869)» 3 Rosedale (1872), and Argentine and Arm Armowrdale to {1880}, ws ‘were laid out, 
all form modern Kansas oy Kan.— ncyclopaedia 
Britannica, 15th ed., v. 13, pp. 263, 
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growth of the settlement, had now become a liability, being mainly 
responsible for the flood of destitute Negroes soon to descend upon 
the city. For following the arrival of the Fannie Lewis, came the 
steamer Joe Kinney on March $1 with 350 migrants on its deck, 
while the largest group ever to arrive in Wyandotte, 450, came 
aboard the E. H. Durfee on April 6.5 

The astonished residents of Wyandotte had witnessed the in- 
vasion of close to 1,000 migrants in less than two weeks. Two 
colored churches, the Methodist and Christian, opened their doors 
to these travelers, and the church of the “Christian Brotherhood” 
sheltered some even though it was unfinished. Many of the new- 
comers naturally resided with the colored people of the city,® and 
a large detachment had been sent to nearby Quindaro, where 
they were housed on the Freedmen’s University campus.’ With 
this sudden influx of dependent Negroes, numbering almost one- 
fourth of the population of the community,® it was small wonder 
that the whistle of every boat filled the residents of Wyandotte 
with “anxious thoughts.” ® 

The seriousness of the situation was brought to the governor’s 
attention by a letter from A. N. Moyer, a real estate man of Wyan- 
dotte. With the endorsement of the Rev. R. M. Tunnell of the 
First Congregational church, Moyer urged the intervention of the 
state government as a “war measure.” Besides making it plain he 
wanted the newcomers to “move on,” he showed particular con- 
cern regarding the possible outbreak of disease as a result of the 
migrants, and the probability that an epidemic would spread into 
other cities of the state.” “Many are sick,” explained Moyer, “and 
their dead are scattered along the way. The dead and dying you 
could see at any time were you here to look about you.” 14 


5. 5 Senta Herald, April 3 and 10, 1879, and Kansas Pilot, Kansas City, April 

6. On April 24, 1879, the Wyandotte Herald remarked that “there is as much 
difference between these Southern niggers and the colored people of Wyandott as there 
is between day and night.” 

7. The Freedmen’s University was founded by the Rev. Eben Batchley in 1857 in 
the then flourishing Free-State town of Quindaro. Following the Civil War the com- 
munity declined and the university passed into the hands of the colored men of the city. 
They placed it in the hands of the African Methodist church of Quindaro when it was 
chartered as Western University. The institution led a precarious existence until 1899 
when the state =| appropriating money for its operation.—William E. Connelley, History 
of State and People (Chicago, 1928), v. 2, p. 1076. 

8. In 1879 the population of Wyandotte was 4,612, exclusive of the migrants then in 
the city. This was an increase of 400 over the previous See an unofficial census 
taken by a “Capt. Nelson” as reported in the Wyandotte Herald, April 17, 1879. 

9. Letter, A. N. Moyer of Wyandotte to Gov. John P. St. John, April 7, 1879.— 
“Governor’s Correspondence,” Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 

10. The spread of yellow fever was a constant danger. The arrival of the Negroes 
and -* filthy baggage was especially bossa since they came from areas frequently 
plagued by this disease. 

ll. anee, A. 7 Mayes to Gov. John P. St. John, April 7, 1879.—‘“Governor’s Cor- 
respondence,” loc. 
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Meanwhile, these unfortunates had been provided with what- 
ever the citizens of Wyandotte could supply. But as the numbers 
grew and demands became greater, it was necessary to put relief 
on a more organized basis. Accordingly, a public meeting was 
held on the afternoon of April 8 in the city hall. It was agreed 
that the newcomers “should be aided only to such extent as they 
are unable to help themselves,” and assistance was pledged to 
the migrants “in continuing their search for homes.” A committee 
of five persons was appointed to carry out the wishes of the meet- 
ing.’? 

If the situation had formerly been considered serious, it now 
began to assume the aspect of desperation. The governor recalled 
having received a telegram from Mayor J. S. Stockton, asking 
for the sake of “God and humanity,” for help in transporting 400 
of the newcomers from the city.’* More alarming, however, was 
the news that on April 13, the steamer Joe Kinney had made its 
second appearance in the city with around 200 more migrants, 
while over 300 had left St. Louis April 14 on the E. H. Durfee.'* 

With the continued arrival of the freedmen, a part of the local 
citizenry, including some members of the relief committee, began 
calling for force to prevent future landings. Criticism was also 
directed at the relief group. In answer to a charge in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Journal, that Wyandotte would like to rid herself of 
the Negroes, but that the committee was not “the most efficient 
organization in the world,” R. M. Tunnell, speaking for the group, 
listed the following accomplishments: medical attention had been 
provided, a daily supply of bread was furnished, and, although 
meat was not available daily, the newcomers were receiving more 
than they were accustomed to. Most important, however, was the 
news that plans had been made to transport the migrants from the 
city as soon as money was available. Up to April 15 the committee 
had received only $6! This meant, of course, that the local resi- 
dents had contributed practically no money, but rather had made 
their donations in kind. Little could have been expected from 
solicitations made in New York, Chicago, and Kansas newspapers, 


andotte Herald, April 10, 1879. The ttee Mayor J. 





of 
gedeen ye  & Dan’ Williams, O. C. .— the _ pm oy Kuhls of the & 
Mary’s Catholic church, and the Rev. R. M. Tunnell. 

13. Telegram, J. S. Stockton to Gov. ote | P. § St. John, April 12, 1879.—“Governor’s 
Correspondence,” loc. cit. 
wn Wyandotte Herald, April 17, 1879, and the Atchison Daily Champion, April 16, 
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for scarcely a week had elapsed since these appeals had been 
placed. 

Nevertheless, the citizens of the community demanded a release 
from the burden of caring for so many indigent persons, and 
Mayor Stockton, as chairman of the relief committee, was forced 
to take action. To expedite the matter, an executive committee 
was appointed. The most pressing problem confronting the new 
group was the lack of funds with which to work. It, therefore, 
immediately appealed to “The Generous Citizens” of the country 
to help relieve the “1,70[0] entirely destitute” and the “thousands 
more in the same destitute condition” en route from the South.’ 

With the conditions then prevailing in the community, the com- 
mittee realized that the only proper course was to provide trans- 
portation from the city as fast as possible while working to turn 
the tide in other directions. Until then, however, the newcomers 
had to be fed. If the members entertained hope of obtaining 
provisions from Fort Leavenworth, this was soon abandoned when 
Mayor George W. Shelley of Kansas City, Kan., telegraphed Sec- 
retary of War George W. McCrary, asking for provisions from 
the fort. The secretary replied that he lacked authority to comply 
with such a request and advised the mayor to petition congress for 
the desired aid.'* 

As the hope for an adequate supply of relief material faded, 
the migrants, the objects of so much solicitation, were promising 
to increase. With the news of the approach of the steamer E. H. 
Durfee, came also rumors that “Drought Rifles” might have to be 
used to prevent the landing of the vessel.1* Mayor Stockton had 
taken the unprecedented action of proclaiming “most respectfully, 
but emphatically,” that Wyandotte would hold everyone concerned 
with transporting destitute persons into the city “to the strictest 


15. Topeka Commonwealth, April 17, 1879. V. J. Lane testified that the relief 
committee received some money but used it to build a barrack on Walker road instead of 
transporting the Negroes away.—See “‘Report and Testimony of the Select Committee of the 
United States Senate to Investigate the Causes of the Removal of the Negroes From the 
Southern States to the Northern States,” Senate Report No. 6938, 46th Cong., 2d Sess., 
1880, pt. 3, pp. 326, 327. N.C. McFarland, in his account of his trip to Wyandotte, re- 

rted = $100 to a move the building to a more convenient location.—Topeka 
ommonwealth, April 24, 1879, and the Topeka Daily Capital, April 24, 1879. 

16. Atchison Daily Champion, April 17, 1879, and the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
April 17, 1879. The executive committee consisted of V. J. Lane, G, W. Bishop, an 
George H. Miller, superintendent of the Kansas Institution for Education of the Blind. 

17. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 17, 1879. 

18. See the Leavenworth Times, April 19, 1879, as By in 
wealth, April 20, 1879. The Wyandotte Herald, as quoted in the Topeka ommonwealth, 
April 27, 1879, referred to the stories concerning “Drought Rifles” as “sheer fabrications,” 
and stated that while the people would be “inclined to do all they can to discourage” 
the migrants from coming, they would not place themselves “in an attitude of hostility 
to the laws of the country.” 


the Topeka Common- 
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legal consequences and penalties of the law attaching to such of- 
fense.” 1 

While the prevention of more migrants entering the city would 
have been a rewarding accomplishment, the members of the relief 
committee realized that the problem confronting Wyandotte would 
thereby be only partially solved. A new appeal for funds must 
be made. Now, however, the committee apparently decided to 
so phrase their plea that success would be more likely. Either 
this motive, or extreme emotion would have caused the members 
to declare, quite erroneously, that there were “still 1,000 [Negroes] 
in our midst perishing daily for want of proper food and shelter.” »° 
The appeal continued: 

Surrounded by the present horde of sick, dying and destitute men, women 
and children that must starve unless the generous-hearted people of the United 
States will respond to our call for aid; . . . with our city to-day almost 
a general hospital, business largely suspended, we ask in the name of our 
common humanity, donations of money to provide for and forward these 
suffering and destitute . . . [migrants].21 

Such a petition, of course, could not fail to produce results, and 
money began coming in, at least enough to send a group of 100 
of the Negro families to Lawrence, which had previously agreed 
to receive some of the newcomers. The executive committee made 
arrangements for the transportation of the group on Saturday, 
April 19.22, With the great number of migrants then in the city, 
it was, of course, no problem to find the 300 Negroes finally sent 
to Lawrence. This was only the first of several shipments made to 
neighboring towns. At a later date 28 migrants were sent to 
Tonganoxie, 140 to Leavenworth, 200 to Manhattan, and 250 to 
Ottawa, in addition to 150, who left Wyandotte on their own re- 
sources.”* 

Wyandotte’s neighbors were not the only ones who had finally 
taken an interest. The New York Daily Tribune, appealing for aid 
for the Negroes, compared the exodus to the flight of the Israelites 
of old, but unlike their predecessors, the freedmen from the South 
had “no pillar of fire and cloud to lead them; no bread from Heaven 

19. As quoted in the Topeka Commonwealth, April 20, 1879. 

20. The italics are mine. There were closer to 1,300 migrants in the city at this time. 


21, Sees Commonwealth, April 20, 1879. 


22. andotte Herald, April 24, 1879. See, also, a letter, from a “D. Shelton” to 
Gov. Toh | P St. John, April 21, 1879. -—“Governor's Correspondence,” loc. an Shelton was 
in the Kansas Pacific railroad ‘offices =~ arrangements for the shipment were made by 


the committee on April 18. Ro also, Lane’s account of the shipment Senate 
Report 693, pt. 3, pp. 326, ut ian - 

28. Wyandotte Herald, ood 24, 1879. For other reports on the distribution of 
Negroes by Wyandotte, see ibid., May 1, 1879, and , -y Topeka Dail Capital, April Ro 
1879. Some of the migrants remained behind and erected a little village on some 
68, ye ae .—See the testimony of W. J. Buchan of Wyandotte in Senate a 
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to feed them.” While there were those able to extend a hand of 
relief, pleaded the Tribune, let it not be said that “God’s help has 
failed for them out of the world!” ** 

Of more immediate satisfaction to the residents of Wyandotte, 
however, was the action of the capital city. The Topeka Com- 
monwealth, taking its cue from the Tribune, asked if it would not 
be wise for Kansas to organize a state relief group to properly 
distribute the money that would soon be pouring into the state. 
Not only that, but “advice as to where those people should go,” 
individuals to “select lands, make arrangements for transportation, 
and the thousand details of such a movement,” would be needed. 
“We trust,” concluded the Commonwealth, “that the Mayor, or per- 
haps what might be better, the Governor, will take such steps as 
may be deemed the best to devise a plan which will best effect 
the object desired.” 5 

The governor was not averse to such humanitarian labors,?® and 
undoubtedly quickly assented to lend his time and influence for 
the relief of the migrants. As a result, a call for the meeting, 
signed by Governor St. John and over 60 of the leading personal- 
ities of Topeka and the state, appeared in the Sunday morning, 
April 20, edition of the Commonwealth. This journal viewed the 
proposed meeting with such concern that it recommended “every 
citizen having interest in the welfare of our city and State” to at- 
tend. To remain silent, warned the article, “may now be a crime.” *7 

With these events as a background for this momentous meet- 
ing, Governor St. John rose to speak to a hushed and serious 
audience. To speculate upon the causes of the exodus, began 
the governor, would now be idle and untimely. The inescapable 
question was simply what Kansas was going to do with those al- 
ready arrived and the thousands more en route from the South. 
Could Kansas reject her glorious history on behalf of the down- 
trodden Negro? No! That was precisely the reason the freed- 
men were now pouring into the state. Could Kansas turn her 
back upon a people whose blood had mingled with that of the 


24. New York Daily Tribune, April 14, 1879. The quotation also appeared in the 
Topeka Commonwealth, April 17, 1879. 


25. Topeka Commonwealth, April 19, 1879. 


26. Born in 1833 in Indiana, St. John left home at the age of 12 with a meager 
education. Through his own efforts, however, he was later admitted to the bar in Illinois. 
He entered Kansas politics in 1873, and by leading the woman’s rights and antiliquor 
movements in the state was elected governor in 1878 and again in 1880. For other 
aspects of St. John’s life see Edna Tutt Frederikson, “John Pierce St. John,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, v. 16 (1935), pp. 303, 304. 

27. Topeka Commonwealth, April 20, 1879. 
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whites to preserve an endangered Union? Could the state refuse 
succor to a race whose members had helped Northern soldiers 
in their flight from Southern prisons? The idea was unthinkable! 
As Kansas had met and conquered other emergencies, so she would 
not rest until these Negroes were settled in the state. “Negroes 
are not beggars,” the Commonwealth reported the governor as 
saying. “He had fed at his house many tramps, but never a black 
tramp.” 

These penetrating remarks were followed by those of the Rev. 
James E. Gilbert, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
who spoke briefly while the resolutions committee was complet- 
ing its task. He stood on the same ground that St. John had oc- 
cupied. “Would Kansas be true to herself?” If the Negroes were 
told to stay at home and the exodus was discouraged, Kansas would 
be false to herself. His referral to the state as the asylum of the 
oppressed brought a hearty round of applause from an enthusiastic 
audience.”® 

The resolutions committee had likewise warmed to its work, 
and submitted an important and well designed plan of action. 
Since the state government could not provide aid in such an emer- 
gency, *° the report called upon the people of the state to shoulder 
their “respective shares.” It provided for a committee, with the 
governor at its head, “to receive such contributions of money, 
food, etc., as charitable citizens in all parts of the country shall 
contribute for distribution by said committee.” ** Relief work was 
put on an operating basis when those attending contributed $533 
for immediate aid. 

Early the following morning, April 21, Governor St. John ap- 
pointed a 12-member executive committee and summoned them 
to an 11:00 o'clock meeting in the office of N. C. McFarland, a 


28. Ibid., April 22, 1879, and the Topeka Daily Capital, April 21, 1879. The ref- 
erence to “tramps” was timely, since their presence in Kansas at this time constituted a 
serious social problem. St. John’s om was regarded by some as a direct invitation to 
the Negroes to come to Kansas. Dr. M. Stringfield, the recently defeated Independent 
candidate for the mayoralty of oe and who had also donated his professional services 
for the migrants, said: “Governor St. John, in his speech at the Opera House, threw the 
doors of the State —ite ones and said he want a million of them to come in.”— 
Senate Report 693, pt. 339, M. Bosworth, the first treasurer of the relief committee, 
thought the governor “aide perhaps go a little too far . and they might construe 
from what he said that he was rather bidding for them.’ *—Ibid., P. 289. 
oe Topeka Commonwealth, April 22, 1879, and the Topeka Daily Capital, April 21, 

9. 

30. The Topeka Commonwealth of April 19, 1879, reasoned that the legislature would 
not be in session for nearly two years. ven if it were in session and could provide aid, 
the Commonwealth thought a “private nha would be preferable. 

81. Topeka Daily Capital, April 21, 1879. The resolutions also appeared in the 
Topeka Commonwealth, April 22, 1879. 
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prominent Topeka attorney.** As further donations would be 
needed by the committee, the governor appointed a group of 
women to solicit throughout the city for money, clothing, and 
other items, and ordered the corresponding secretary, J. C. Heb- 
bard, journal clerk of the state house of representatives, to find a 
place of deposit for contributions of bulky goods. The most 
urgent business, however, was to provide relief for Wyandotte, 
and after discussion, McFarland was chosen to proceed to that 
city with some of the previous night’s collection and furnish such 
pecuniary aid as was possible.** 

When McFarland stepped off the train at Wyandotte that Mon- 
day evening, April 21, he was walking into a city seething with 
discontent. Following Mayor Stockton’s proclamation of April 
18, threatening with legal action those bringing migrants into 
the town, Stockton had obtained a warrant for the arrest of the 
captain of the steamer E. H. Durfee, which was due in the city 
that very day. This action sent the Wyandotte relief group into 
a long and earnest conference. Realizing that those within the 
city were only “the vanguard of thousands to follow,” the com- 
mittee agreed at first, apparently unanimously, “to stop the im- 
migration at all hazards, and use radical measures for that pur- 
pose.” This must have been a temporary stand, however, for 
“wiser measures” were reportedly adopted. 

The group subsequently decided to allow the migrants to come 
into the city, under protest, and send them on immediately. The 
change of attitude was demonstrated by the unanimous support 
of R. M. Tunnell’s motion calling for the withdrawal of the mayor's 
warrant for the arrest of the Durfee’s captain.** The course of ac- 
tion taken by the committee probably saved the city from much 
public condemnation. To convince the community as a whole 
that this was the wisest course was to prove more difficult! 

Although the committee had agreed to allow the newcomers 
to enter the city, those aboard the E. H. Durfee were not destined 
to enjoy that privilege, at least not immediately. In the evening 
following the meeting of the relief committee, Mayor Stockton 
met the vessel upon its arrival in the city, and persuaded the cap- 


82. The executive committee consisted of Governor St. John; M. H. Case, mayor 
of Topeka; the Rev. T. W. — aw ay editor of the Topeka C: ed Citizen; M. Bosw 
Willard a Morale Me E > ne, Bradford Miller; C. H. Bowen; J. K. 
ager Bee i McFarland; Mrs. Chrisman; and J. C. Hebbard. For a sketch of the 
life of N oe "McFarland, ‘see =. L. King History of Shawnee County, Kansas, and 
Representative Citizens (Chicago, 1905), pp. 324 


33. Topeka Daily ene April 21, 1879, and Topeka Commonwealth, April 22, 1879. 


$84, Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, April 22, 1879, as quoted in the Topeka Common- 
wealth, April 23, 1879. 
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tain to unload his passengers across the river on the Kansas City 
side.*® There they remained all night without food and shelter. 
On the following day, April 22, McFarland used $17.50 of the 
Opera House collection to buy 100 loaves of bread and 250 pounds 
of bacon and had it sent over to them.** 

While McFarland was relieving a suffering humanity in Wyan- 
dotte, an attempt was made to obtain assistance from congress. 
On April 21 Rep. James A. Garfield of Ohio introduced House 
Resolution 523, which provided for an appropriation of $5,000, 
and authorized the Secretary of War to issue tents and rations, 
to relieve the “temporary distress” of the freedmen.** Rep. D. C. 
Haskell of Kansas telegraphed Governor St. John the day following 
the introduction of Garfield’s bill, expressing fear that passage 
was improbable. The Garfield sponsorship was prompted by the 
thought that since his state was not immediately affected by the 
exodus chances of success would be greater. Even with this ad- 
vantage, however, Haskell presumed the appropriations committee 
would kill the bill by refusing to report it.** 

The senate became a part of the exodus drama when Mayor 
Stockton appealed to Sen. John J. Ingalls of Kansas, reciting the 
sufferings and privations of the migrants and the limited resources 
of the city. On April 22 Ingalls read the letter to his colleagues, 
remarking that the “great free communities” of the West could 
absorb the unfortunate Negroes, but that certain cities should 
not be called upon to bear the whole burden of what he apparently 
felt was a national responsibility. In line with his feelings, there- 
fore, he introduced Senate Bill 472, for the relief of the “destitute 
colored persons now migrating from the Southern States.”*® He 
reminded his fellow senators that they had given aid to relieve 
suffering upon other occasions similar to the exodus, and urged 
“immediate and efficient action on the subject.” * 


85. Ibid. See, also, McFarland’s account of his Wyandotte trip in the Topeka 
Commonwealth, April 24, 1879. Althou: the verbal exchange was not report 4 
similar conversation between the mayor and Captain Vickers ¢ e Joe Kin has been 

eserved. The captain reminded Stockton, in answer to the latter’s warning not to 
ring more migrants to Wyandotte, that steamboats were common carriers and bound to 
transport paying passengers. Stockton then Goosfened the boat with quarantine, where- 
upon the captain replied, that in the absence of an epidemic, he would ignore such a 
proclamation.—St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 21, 1879. 

86. Topeka Commonwealth, April 24, 1879. A more Creies account of conditions 
at Wyandotte appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital, April 22, 

87. Congressional Record, 46th Cong., Ist Sess., 1879, v. ry “q 1, p. 620. 

88. See a telegram and letter of April 22 and =. 1879, from D. C. Haskell to Gov. 
= My St. John.— bmg ge agg ey ” loc. 

Congressional R Ist Sess., 1 v. 9, 1, p. 661. See Mayor 
a 2. letter of April mt S -y Cone “and Sen. Preston B. ‘plumb of Emporia, quoted 
on p. 661. kf » er He .~ nots revealed that his bill called for rations 
and clothing.—Topeka May 8, 1879. 
40. Topeka y acne ny wo 29, 1879. 
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Meanwhile, discontent had reached a head in Wyandotte. On 
Wednesday evening, April 23, a mass meeting was held in the city 
hall with the intention of taking strong action. After organizing 
with Probate Judge R. E. Cable in the chair, the resolutions com- 
mittee returned the recommendation that “having done all in our 
power to prevent the emigration, and having been utterly disre- 
garded, we resist the landing of any more of the refugees on our 
shores, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” * 

It was further recommended that a committee of “public safety” 
be formed, “to act in any manner they may see fit, and we hereby 
pledge our support to them, in any measure that they promul- 
gate.”*? With this radical proposal, the two factions present 
prepared for a showdown. The “peace party” was able to carry 
a motion to strike out the words “peaceably if we can, forcibly if 
we must,” and to substitute, “by all lawful means in our power.” 
The opposition, which controlled the meeting, would allow no 
further weakening of their resolution. Following the defeat of 
a motion to postpone final vote on the resolves, the crowd ap- 
proved them by “a large majority.” The advocates of moderation 
were conclusively defeated when V. J. Lane’s move to reconsider 
the vote was decided by the chairman to be “lost.” ** 

State Senator W. J. Buchan of Wyandotte felt the opposition 
to the migrants in the city stemmed from two factors: the fear 
of yellow fever, the germs of which were thought to be carried 
in the Negroes’ baggage, and the increased expense of caring for 
so many helpless persons.** V. J. Lane was particularly concerned 
about the “safety” committee. “I opposed those resolutions,” tes- 
tified Lane, “and said that this was a free country, and these 
people had a right to come. Of course it was unfortunate for us 
to have such a large indigent population set down on us; but we 
could not prevent them by force from coming.” ** 

Discontent in Wyandotte had reached its climax, however, and 
only the sober second thoughts had saved the city from disgrace 
at the hands of the radicals. Even then, the reputation of the 


41. Kansas City ‘me Journal, April 24, 1879, as quoted in the Topeka Common- 
wealth, April 25, 1879 

42. Ibid. See, also, Wyandotte ~ April 24, 1879. Twenty-five persons were 
appointed to form a “committee afety.”” 

43. Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, April 24, 1879, as quoted in the Topeka Common- 
wealth, April 25, 1879. 

44. See the testimony of W. J. Buchan in Senate Report 693, pt. 3, p. 474. 

45. See the testimony of V. J. Lane in ibid., p. 327. “The mayor was called upon to 
appoint a Police force of fifty to go down to the wharves and prevent them from landing 
from the boats,” testified Lane. “I told him not to do it, and if he did he would see 
more bloodshed there than he had ever seen anywhere in his life.” 
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city, and finally the state as a whole, became suspect because of 
the very mention of sending an armed force to the river front.*® 
Much distrust of Kansas relief was dispelled, however, by the 
resolute and energetic measures taken by the executive committee 
in Topeka. 

That body was no longer solely concerned with the explosive 
situation in Wyandotte, but was now endeavoring to extend its 
organization state wide. On the morning of April 24, the com- 
mittee met in the office of N. C. McFarland, to draft an address 
“To the People of Kansas.” The various communities throughout 
the state were invited to organize freedmen’s aid societies through 
which contributions of relief materials could be distributed to the 
Negroes. The central committee in Topeka could also be advised 
by these auxiliary organizations concerning the number of migrants 
that could “be provided with employment or homes in their re- 
spective localities.” 47 

An effective organization would be useless, however, without 
money, food, and other relief materials. With this in mind, no 
doubt, Governor St. John wrote Maj. Gen. John Pope, command- 
ing the Department of Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, requesting the 
use of spare facilities at the fort, or at least tents and rations for 
the migrants. The governor realized, of course, that the installation, 
located on the Missouri river, would make an ideal place for the 
reception of the Negroes as they arrived on the river boats. Maj. 
E. R. Platt, assistant adjutant general, writing for General Pope, 
who was absent in New York, answered the governor’s request 
by stating that no surplus facilities were available for the freed- 
men and that he had no power to allow tents or rations to be 
used for such a purpose.** It should have been plain to St. John, 
especially after a similar request made to the Secretary of War 
by Mayor Shelley of Kansas City was so clearly denied, that 
no help could be expected from that source. 

With prospects for federal aid for the migrants becoming in- 
creasingly hopeless, dependence upon local benevolence was as- 


46. The Topeka Commonwealth, May 2, 1879, reported the Chicago Journal as saying 
that a “current” report mentioned Negroes being turned back by river bank patrols. 
“Bleeding Kansas’ is not a good r for the exhibition of such a bull-dozing spirit,” 
commented the Journal. One M. Howard of Washington, D. C., wrote to Governor St. 
John telling of a card being published in the “daily papers” of that city, in which it was 
reported that “a sort of volunteer militia” was or the banks of the Missouri river 
“with loaded guns.”—-Topeka Commonwealth, May 4, 1879. 

47. For the text of the address see the Wyandotte Herald, May 1, 1879, the Coffey- 
ville Journal, May 8, 1879, and the Topeka Commonwealth, April 25, 1879. 

48. Telegram and letter, Major E. R. Platt, assistant adjutant general of the Department 
of Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, to Gov. John P. St. John, April 25, 1879.—*Governor’s 
Correspondence,” loc. cit. 
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suming greater importance, and, with few exceptions, the various 
municipalities were taking their shares of the burden of caring 
for the migrants. One of the exceptions, of course, was Wyan- 
dotte, which, after narrowly averting a serious clash between the 
races, was launching a redoubled effort to turn the stream of mi- 
gration in other directions. 

On April 25, Mayor Stockton met with the Colored Refugee Re- 
lief Board of St. Louis and received assurance that the group would 
contact the executive committee in Topeka and send the migrants 
to places designated by the Kansas authorities.*® On the following 
day, April 26, V. J. Lane and George H. Miller conferred with 
the executive committee in Topeka. They asked that “sufficient 
measures” be taken by the central committee to assure their city 
relief from the continuing arrivals of Negroes from St. Louis. They 
received assurance that measures would be taken to give them 
the desired relief.5° 

The Wyandotte visitors were likewise gratified when the com- 
mittee turned its attention to the drafting of a long overdue and 
much-needed address to the Southern Negroes, explaining the true 
conditions in Kansas. This action was occasioned by the general 
belief that the migration had been initiated by circulars giving 
exaggerated accounts of opportunities in Kansas. Many of these 
promised free land, implements and animals, and government sub- 
sistence for one year to all who arrived in the state.51 The com- 
mittee’s plan to counteract the influence of the “lying circulars” 
was hailed by the Topeka Daily Capital as a step toward prevent- 
ing the Negroes from being deceived.5? The Atchison Daily 
Champion, which had been calling for such action for some time, 
felt that if the freedmen came to Kansas fully informed of con- 
ditions awaiting them, their chances of becoming successful resi- 
dents of the state would be greatly improved."* 

Both newspapers were to be disappointed, for at a meeting on 
the evening of April 26, the majority of the committee decided to 


49. Stockton was accompanied by State Senator W. J. Buchan and William Al- 
bright, deputy county treasurer of Wyandotte county.—Topeka Daily Capital, May 6, 
1879. See, also, an article, possibly from the Chicago Tribune, April 26, 1879, in the 
“Horatio N. Rust Scrapbook; Relating to the Negro acies 
1880,” p. 45.—Kansas State Historical Society library. 
er | a a Daily Capital, April 26, 1879, and the Topeka Commonwealth, April 
51. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 12, 1879. 

52. Topeka Daily Capital, April 26, 1879. 
58. Atchison Daily Champion, April 29, 1879. 
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suspend action “for the present,” while the matter was given 
further consideration.** The temporary suspension soon became 
an indefinite postponement, the members feeling that such an 
address would be “garbled by the Southern press” and the de- 
sired object of the effort would be defeated.™ 

Meanwhile, apparently not content with the answer he received 
from Fort Leavenworth concerning his request for quarters and 
rations for the migrants, Governor St. John telegraphed Rep. D. C. 
Haskell of Kansas asking him to contact the Secretary of War 
for permission to use the facilities of the fort. In his reply of April 
28, Haskell explained that the secretary was “more than willing 
personally” to comply with the request, but to do so “would be 
like exposing himself to a drove of wolves,” since the Southern 
congressmen were “wild over this exodus & they hope & pray 
(apparently) that enough of the poor creatures will come to want 
[in Kansas], to deter the rest from leaving.” ** There was no hope 
of aid from congress, and Haskell felt it had been a mistake to 
introduce bills into that body for relief of the Negroes. Besides 
there being no chance of passage, he feared such proposed legisla- 
tion would only tend to diminish private contributions."* 

This correspondence extinguished the last flickering hope of 
receiving federal assistance. It likewise left Wyandotte in her un- 
enviable position of being the main recipient of migrants in Kan- 
sas. In spite of assurances from the relief groups in St. Louis 
and Topeka, it was not until C. W. Prentice, chairman of the St. 
Louis transportation committee, arrived in Topeka to confer with 
the relief authorities there, that any help for Wyandotte was pos- 
sible. At a meeting of May 38, it was agreed that the St. Louis 
group could send the migrants to Kansas City, Kan., by water, 
and a member of the Topeka committee would superintend their 
transportation from Kansas City to Topeka by rail. This would 
certainly answer the demand of Wyandotte that the flow be di- 
verted from that city, and in this manner the sudden invasion of 
a host of destitute persons upon an unprepared community would 
be avoided. J. C. Hebbard, committee secretary, was dispatched 


54. Topeka Daily Capital, April 28, 1879. 

55. Ibid., April 30, 1879. 

56. Letter, D. C. Haskell to Gov. John P. St. John, April 28, 1879. In a telegram 
of the same date to the governor, Haskell warned that if the secretary of war granted 
supplies from Fort Leavenworth, “impeachment proceedings would be commenced at 
once. Southern feeling is intense.”—‘‘Governor’s Correspondence,” loc. cit. 

57. Letter, D. C. Haskell to Gov. John P. St. John, April 28, 1879.—Ibid. 
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to Kansas City to meet the first group arriving on the E. H. Durfee 
on May 5.58 

With Wyandotte now freed from the burden of caring for the 
migrants, Topeka emerged as the center of the relief movement— 
a development of great significance. As already noted, the various 
cities of the state were now relieved of the costly and often distaste- 
ful necessity of providing food, shelter, and transportation for the 
migrants. In addition, this development provided for the creation 
of centralized relief necessary to care for the greater numbers 
soon to descend upon the state. Further, relief was now in the 
hands of men whose names commanded respect, and donations 
sufficient to meet the needs of the impending deluge were thereby 
assured. 

The members of the central committee also recognized the im- 
portance of their new role. At a meeting on May 2 the incorpora- 
tion of the committee under state law was discussed, the mem- 
bers feeling that “a proper organization might do much toward 
assisting the immigrants to establish small colonies in different 
parts of the state.”°® On May 5, the matter was given additional 
consideration,® but it was not until the following day, May 6, that 
the committee decided definitely that the move was necessary to 
give “stability and responsibility” to relief efforts in the state.* 
On May 8 the committee was incorporated as the Kansas Freed- 
men’s Relief Association with St. John as president.® 

One of the sorest problems confronting the new organization 
was still the matter of maintaining cordial public relations. This 
became increasingly difficult, especially in North Topeka where 
the migrants arrived on the Kansas Pacific railroad, and where they 
remained. There were protests concerning the manner in which 
the newcomers’ necessities were managed. Many of them were 
suffering from a variety of diseases. In one group of around 70 
persons, such ailments as measles, pneumonia, pleurisy, consump- 


58. See an account of the meeting in a re by Prentice to the Colored Refugee 
Relief Board of St. Louis in the “Benjamin Singleton Scrapbook,” Kansas State Historical 
Society library. While the Topeka Daily Capital carried no report of the meeting, the 
Topeka Commonwealth, May 3, 1879, related the substance of the agreement, Hebbard 
arrived in Kansas City on May 5.—See the Wyandotte Herald, May 8, 1879. Arrange- 
ments of a “favorable nature” were reportedly made with P. B. Groat, general passenger 
agent for the Kansas Pacific railroad, for the transportation of the migrants to Topeka.— 
See the Topeka Commonwealth, May 1, 1879. This was prior to the Prentice visit, and 
whether the arrangements were made by Wyandotte or Topeka is not known. 

59. Topeka Daily Capital, May 3, 1879. 

60. Ibid., May 5, 1879. 

61. Atchison Daily Champion, May 7, 1879. 

62. Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, a Cyclopedia of State History, Embracing Events, 
Institutions, Industries, Counties, Cities, Towns, Prominent Persons, etc. (Chicago, 1912), 
v. 1, pp. 685, 686. See, also, the Topeka Daily Capital, May 10, 1879. 
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tion, and the bloody flux were reported. Nearly all were suffering 
from “a sort of dietetic diarrhea.” * 

Until the first few days of May, the Negroes had had to shift 
for themselves. Most of them had finally settled along the Kansas 
river in tents, dugouts, and other temporary shelter. On April 29, 
the Topeka Commonwealth reported the probability of the migrants 
being quartered for the time being at the Topeka fair grounds. 
On May 1 some of the Negroes had taken possession of the fa- 
cilities there, and these were joined the following day by 20 
more.** 

No sooner had the executive committee begun lodging its charges 
at the fair grounds, however, than dissatisfaction developed,® 
and the county commissioners, who were responsible for the 
grounds, requested the relief committee vacate the premises in 
order to permit repair of the buildings.** As early as May 3 the 
committee had discussed the possibility of erecting some temporary 
barracks, and as time went on and the exodus showed little indi- 
cations of cessation, this plan began to take shape. 

It was not until late in June, however, that the relief committe 
was able to begin work on the shelter. After a building site had 
been promised but later denied by one Charles Curtis, the com- 
mittee found land in the western part of the city, and hauled ma- 
terials to the spot to begin construction. The following morning, 
June 18, the lumber was found in the river. Efforts were re- 
newed, but discontinued when some of the “best citizens” inter- 
vened. The structure was finally erected near the junction of the 
Kansas Pacific and Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroads, north 
of the Kansas river.® 

The erection of the barrack was immediately followed by the 
committee’s appeal for more relief money—both sufficient indi- 
cation that the end of the exodus was not in sight. In an address 
to “The Friends of the Colored People,” dated June 25, 1879, the 
directors of the relief association reminded the country that the 


63. Topeka Commonwealth, April 29, 1879, a report of the attending physician, Dr. 
F. M. Stringfield. See, also, the Topeka Daily Capital, May 24, 1879, for a report on the 
physical condition of the migrants. 

64, Topeka Commonwealth, May 1, 2, 1879. John Jennings and George Wesley 
Jones, “members of the Board of Directors of the late Kansas Freedmen’s Bureau,” were 
reported “managing for them [the migrants].” 

65. Topeka Daily Capital, May 8, 1879. 

66. See oe, testimony of M. Bosworth, first treasurer of the relief committee, in 
Senate Report 693, pt. 3, p. 290, who reported that the , county commissioners got a 
little tired of it, and want “to use the fair-gr » and d they wanted to put it 
in repair.” 

67. North Topeka Times, June 20, 1879. This journal advised the relief committee 
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migration contained the answer to a national problem—the future 
of the Southern freedmen. The movement was, therefore, not the 
concern of Kansas alone, but of the nation as a whole. 

To show what the relief committee had already done for the 
Negroes, the appeal recounted the following accomplishments: 
between three and four thousand migrants had received aid in 
Topeka.® A total of $5,819.70 had been received, and the whole 
either spent or designated for “incurred obligations.” A large 
amount of clothing and blankets had been donated, and a con- 
siderable quantity remained. The committee’s most pressing need, 
therefore, was for money with which to provide shelter and 
treatment for the sick, as well as to transport the Negroes to areas 
where employment and homes awaited them. Without the con- 
tributions of money, concluded the appeal, “all further efforts at 
organized assistance to these refugees” would have to be discon- 
tinued. 

It is doubtful, however, that the members of the association 
felt that relief would no longer command their attention. Cer- 
tainly Governor St. John was hardly thinking along these lines 
when he predicted the migration from the South would continue 
“for many years.” In an interview by a reporter of the New York 
Daily Tribune, he voiced his opinion that the state of Kansas would 
feel little effect from the exodus, since being an agricultural region, 
great tracts of land were yet to be placed in cultivation. The 
governor believed that the colored people could settle much of 
the land by establishing small colonies of not more than 30 families, 
with from 40 to 80 acres allotted to each family.” 

St. John foresaw a bright future for the Negro in Kansas under 
the colonization plan he wished to see inaugurated, but he thought 
the colored people would profit by remaining in the South, with, 
of course, some very important reservations. The Negroes must 
have “full protection of life and property,” political rights equal 
to that enjoyed by the whites of that region, and equal educational 
opportunities for colored children. Unless the South developed a 
“sense of justice” and assured the freedmen these three consti- 


68. It has been estimated that between the arrival of the first group in Wyandotte and 
the middle of June, 1879, a total of about 5,100 migrants had arrived in Kansas.—See 
on —— “Negro Exodus to Kansas” (M.A. thesis, University of Oklahoma, 

» P 

69. See an address “To the Friends of the Colored People,” sy by the directors 
¢ the Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Sangegption, dated June 26, 1879. . Andreas and 

W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), pp. 291, 299. 

70. New York Daily Tribune, June 7, 1879. 
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tutional guarantees, he predicted an exodus from the South that 
would involve two million Negroes.” 

The governor was wrong in one respect. The migrants arriving 
in Kansas in the future would be numbered in the thousands in- 
stead of the millions. But they would continue to come—and 
those who smiled at the idea of comparing this exodus to that of 
the Israelites of old, were soon forced to admit that the impend- 
ing deluge of Negroes from the South was sufficient evidence that 
these modern Israelites had apparently received the command to 
“go in to possess the land.” 


71. Ibid. 
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Monument Station, Gove County 


Cuartes R. WETZEL 


N THE rolling bottom land of the Smoky Hill river, 22 miles 

south and four miles east of Oakley, are the “Smoky Hill 
Pyramids.” Of the many travelers who come to view them, few 
realize that less than a mile to the south are the deep ruts that 
mark the old Smoky Hill trail which carried so many pioneers 
from Leavenworth to Denver, Salt Lake City and the West coast. 
Nor do they suspect that about a mile west of where the trail 
strikes the present road is the site of Monument station. To go a 
step further, they could stand on the very ground of this old 
military post and not have the slightest idea that it was once 
graced with the title “fort.” + 

All that is left are a few scattered rocks that once were part of 
the foundations of the buildings and a long L-shaped trench that 
reaches out to the bluff of the river and might easily be mistaken 
for a washout were not both ends closed. Several holes, some al- 
most covered, are still to be seen, and denote the position of the 
“dug-out” of the early post. An occasional tin can and perhaps a 
few square nails may be found near the depression that one time 
served as the trash pit. Other than these scanty marks of identifi- 
cation it might easily be mistaken for just another part of this 
Gove county ranch. 

Monument station received its name from the previously men- 
tioned pyramids directly to the northeast, which in the early days 
were referred to as the “monuments.” 

The first mention of Monument station is in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1865, from Isaac E. Eaton of the Butterfield Overland 
Despatch to Thomas Carney, then mayor of Leavenworth. At 
that time the Smoky Hill route was to be used by Eaton’s com- 
pany in transporting freight and passengers from Leavenworth to 
Denver and the purpose of the letter was to promote trade. Sta- 
tions were located between nine and 21 miles apart along the 
trail with approximately every third station being a “home” station. 
At these home stations passengers would be fed and kept by a 
family.” 

Cuartes R. WETZEL, native of Hugoton, is a graduate assistant in the philosophy de- 


partment, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


1. There is some argument as to whether or not this was eferred 
“fort,” although this is the common reference used tod ,o- ever referred to as a 


2. Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, “Fort Wallace and Its Relation to the Frontier,” Kansas 
Historical Collections, T. v. 17 (1926-1928), pp. 194, 195. 
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It was claimed for the Smoky Hill route that it was better than 
either the Santa Fe or the Oregon trails because it had a sufficient 
supply of water along its entire course. What its sponsors did not 
point out was that it bisected the vast Indian hunting grounds be- 
tween the other trails. From the outset Indian depredations were 
a common occurrence. 

The first attack on a Butterfield Overland Despatch coach near 
Monument station was on October 2, 1865. About 30 Indians 
made the attack. The passengers fought for some time but finally 
had to abandon the coach, taking the horses and starting east. The 
Indians plundered and burned the coach, burned the station house, 
and drove off some mules.’ Before the year was ended Gen. G. M. 
Dodge placed troops on the road west from Fort Ellsworth at Big 
Creek, Monument station, and Pond’s Creek.* 

Troops were at Monument station on November 20, 1865, for 
in the post returns of Fort Fletcher it was mentioned that a por- 
tion of this command was called east to help patrol the road be- 
cause of the especially difficult situation with the Indians that 
winter.® 

In December of that same year the station was mentioned once 
again, as Lt. George Handy accompanied by a sergeant, eight 
corporals, and 21 privates went to Monument station to escort 
the paymaster back to Fort Fletcher. At this time a Captain 
Stroud was serving as commanding officer of the post.’ 

Evidently there was no commissioned officer at this garrison 
shortly after, for on January 12, 1866, one was sent there.* Two 
days later Lieutenant Bell of the 18th Missouri cavalry was sent 
from Monument and Pond Creek stations with two wagons and 
20 men to Fort Fletcher for supplies. The commander of the post 
reported that they had rations for only 15 days, and he felt that 
he might have to abandon the station. These troops were still 
there six days later (January 20, 1866), for the post surgeon of 
Fort Fletcher was there on that date attending to the sick.® 


8. The Daily Rocky Mountain News, October 16, 1865, as reported in “The Smoky 
Hill Trail in Western Kansas, 1859-1869,” a thesis by John W. Neyer. 

4. Montgomery, loc. cit., p. 198. There seems to have been some kind of evolution 
of names in the development of these stations. The station that is specifically called “‘Pond’s 
Creek” here is later called simply “Pond Creek” while Monument station is sometimes called 
“Monuments Station.” 

5. “Fort Fletcher Post Returns of November 20, 1865,” as found in the Records of the 
United States Command, selected pages from v. 456, Department of the Missouri, National 
Archives, Washington, 1948 (microfilm). 

6. Ibid. (Pages not numbered.) 

7. Neyer, op. cit., p. 50. 

8. “Fort Fletcher Post Returns,” loc. cit. 

9. Ibid. 
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Perhaps the necessary supplies never reached Monument, for 
the post was evidently abandoned. On March 1, 1866, Companies 
A, E, and I of the First United States volunteer infantry were 
ordered to march to Monument station and “re-establish” it.° On 
March 28 we find the commanding officer at Fort Fletcher sending 
one company of cavalry and one of infantry there." 

Except for a single mention of supplies being sent to this post 
in November, 1866," the voice of history is silent until June, 1867, 
when J. H. Betts, having recently experienced an Indian attack 
at Big Creek station, moved to Monument and established a sutler’s 
store.1® 

July 14, 1867, saw the coming of 1st Lt. David E. Ezekiel, com- 
manding I company of the 38th infantry..* In the same records 
which give this information it was reported that Ezekiel had re- 
lieved a Lieutenant Nolan of the Seventh cavalry, who had pre- 
viously occupied the post with his troops. This may have been 
the company of cavalry dispatched to Monument from Fort 
Fletcher on March 28, 1866, but this is not conclusive since there 
was apparently a great deal of rotation at this post. 

Root and Connelley, in their Overland Stage to California, tell 
of an incident supposed to have taken place at Monument sta- 
tion. It seems that Enoch Cummings was a driver of one of 40 
wagons belonging to Powers & Newman of Leavenworth, and 
on August 22, 1867, he found himself camped on the Smoky Hill 
river at Monument. “Several hundred” Indians surprised the 
caravan at about 5:00 o'clock in the morning. The defenders 
immediately secured their stock and prepared for battle. The 
Indians made a grand charge from the west as the sun was rising. 
All were mounted and their bodies were painted with a variety 
of color. Cummings described the early morning rays of the sun 
striking their painted bodies and polished shields and guns as one 
of the most magnificent spectacles he had ever seen. The battle 
lasted 32 hours; when the Indians finally withdrew and the travelers 
counted up the casualties and losses for both sides, they found 
that one Indian pony had been shot and one mule belonging to 
the travelers had been run off. 

A check of this account suggests that either Cummings was 


10. Ibid. 
ll. Ibid. 
12. Ibid. 
18. Montgomery, loc. cit., p. 197. A sutler’s store sold food and drink to troops. 


14. “Monument Station Post Returns,” August, 1867, as found on photostatic ies ob- 
unel ton feet bot d Gad. . — 
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farther away from Monument station than he thought, or that this 
is something which was evolved in his thinking at a later date, for 
the post returns of this month show that Company I of the 38th 
infantry consisting of about 100 men, was stationed there at the 
time, yet no mention is made of the troops or of the travelers seek- 
ing help from them during the battle."® 

Capt. John B. Conyngham was sent to Monument station in 
August of 1867, to assume duties as commanding officer of the 
post. He relieved Ist Lt. D. E. Ezekiel who remained there as 
second in command. At the time he assumed command, he wrote: 

This Post is situated upon the Smoky Hill stage route in the state of 
Kansas, ninety (90) miles west of Fort Hays and forty-seven (47) miles east 
of Fort Wallace. 

No post office has been established at the post. Communications addressed 
“Monument Station, Kansas” are received with some regularity by the “way 
pocket” which is carried upon the coaches of the United States Express Co.1® 


The winter of 1867 was not too eventful for the inhabitants of 
this station. Although there was still some difficulty with the 
Indians along the trail, nature proved to be the greater enemy, 
for heavy rains made the trail impassable. The railroad was 
gradually pushing its way westward and was receiving the same 
opposition from the Indians as did the coaches and wagons over 
the trail. 

By the spring of 1868 the railroad had reached as far west as 
present Oakley. Due west some ten miles was Antelope station. 
Antelope station was renamed “Monument” and has retained that 
name to the present day. It is a community of 200 people. Ac- 
tually it is 85 miles northwest of the original Monument station. 

With the decrease in travel on the Smoky Hill trail, and an in- 
crease in Indian attacks on the railroad workers, Co. I of the 
88th infantry was ordered to abandon the place on June 24, 1868, 
and march to “Monument [formerly Antelope station] to guard 
government stores and protect the Union Pacific Railway, Eastern 
District.” 17 

The troops were there but a short time, for on August 23, 1868, 
they were ordered to march to Fort Wallace."* And thus closed 
the short history of this temporary military post. 


15. 3 A. Bost and William Elsey Connelley, The Overland Stage to California 
(Topeka, _ lished by the authors, 1901, and reprinted by Long’s College Book Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1950), pp. 867-370. 

16. “Monument Station Post Returns,” loc. cit. The Butterfield Overland Despatch sold 
out to the Holladay Overland Mail & Express Co., April 15, 1866, who in turn sold out 
to the United States Express Co., February 1, 1867. 

17. Ibid., June, 1868. 

18. Ibid., August, 1868. 
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In recent years, Dean Carver and Zack Phelps, making an in- 
vestigation of all the stations in Logan and Wallace counties, did 
some research at the ruins. They estimated that there had been 
a stone building about 75 by 100 feet and a walled parade ground 
of perhaps an acre. The stables, corrals, blacksmith shop, com- 
missary, and houses were south of the main fort building and along 
the bank of the river. They also believed they had found an under- 
ground tunnel to the river which could have been used to get 
water in case of siege by the Indians.’® 

All of which could very well be true, but very little could be 
proved from the ruins now. Rain, wind, and amateur archaeol- 
ogists have stripped the ground of the identification needed. Early 
settlers in this area used some of the rocks to build their own 
homes, and nature and curio hunters have done the rest. 


19. Oakley Graphic, March 18, 1936, as found in the Kansas State Historical Society’s 
“Trail Clippings,” v. 3, pp. 220, 221; and in Neyer, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Eugene Ware and Dr. Sanger: 
The Code of Political Ethics, 1872-1892 


James C. MALIN 


URING the two decades, 1872-1892, the American political 

scene, as reflected in the Fort Scott area, possessed charac- 
teristics that may be differentiated from what came after. The 
symbols and the associated political code require explanation to 
later generations, and in terms that avoid value judgments. Some- 
thing of the culture content of the political modes of the day is 
preserved and may be introduced by the story of the friend- 
ship between Eugene Ware, Republican, and Increase Sumner 
Sanger, M. D., Democrat, together with the account of the rites by 
which political victories were celebrated—a single local instance 
to be sure, but an illustration of significance far wider than the 
one community. 

On the occasion of the death of Dr. Sanger (1828-1888), Ware 
furnished, for publication over his own name, the eulogy of a 
friend, and the only instance of the kind that has been found.’ The 
burial of Dr. Sanger had taken place on Sunday, November 25, 
1888, when “the November air was filled with the delicious haze 
of a perfect Kansas day. ” Ware referred to Sanger as “an 
educated doctor,” and the full force of his meaning would be ap- 
parent only to those who were familiar with Ware’s poem, “The 
Medicine Man,” in which the fraudulent pretentions of an “educated 
fool” were mangled, both by Ware’s pen and the heels of an army 
mule. Without specifying the nature of the affliction that was 
responsible for Dr. Sanger’s death, Ware referred to it as a “grim 
mockery of science, and medicine and for years his hair has been 
whiter than snow.” But, in spite of pain, his disposition was “one 
of sympathy and smiles. The head of no philosopher or statesman 
that Grecian marble has bequeathed us had a finer outline than did 
his.” Furthermore his honor and integrity were above reproach. 
This Ware was saying of his friend who was a lifelong Democrat 
of an extreme sort, who in his own vigorous language kicked his 
party, but always from within. 


Dr. James C. MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly and author 
of several books relating to Kansas and the West, is professor of history at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

The article published here is from material compiled for a book on Eugene Ware. 


1, Fort Scott Daily Tribune, November 27, 1888. 
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As a physician, Sanger had spent most of his early career in the 
United States navy, and had sailed the seven seas in a man-of-war. 
In consequence of this life “abroad” the United States flag acquired 
for Sanger a special symbolism. Ware put the matter this way: 
“If he had any special religious belief he did not allude to it, but if 
questioned he would have probably said that he would be saved 
through the efficacy of the American flag, in which he firmly be- 
lieved.” Only the flag, Ware pointed out, took precedence over his 
democracy. By way of illustration, Ware recounted the incident 
of the Republican victory parade and celebration of the election of 
James A. Garfield to the Presidency in 1880. This incorrigible 
Democrat, Sanger, was a participant— 

The doctor occupied, by invitation, a place at the head of the column, and 
for two hours he carried the American flag—by concession it was the flag of 
the occasion. . . . It was honor enough for me to walk beside him and 
hold his hat. Yet the doctor was not there to celebrate a Republican victory. 
He was there to carry the flag of his country, so that all would remember that 
there was one thing in the United States even greater than a victorious party. 
It was pure patriotism, and he was accorded the post of honor because every- 
body knew how he felt. 

And then Ware closed his eulogy—one agnostic to another— 
with this affirmation of faith: 

Rest quietly in peace, O! doctor. The fallen leaves upon your new-made 
grave bode you no evil. The flag you loved so well has yet nine hundred years 
to wave, and in such stretch of time it may even gather on its field the stars 
of heaven. Rest in your quiet grave, O! friend. There are none who bear 
you malice. You need no marble. We all hope to see you later. 

The incident of the Garfield parade serves also to introduce the 
larger topic of the manner and meaning of celebrations of this kind, 
which, except in 1876, occurred in Fort Scott every four years, 
1872-1892 inclusive. The first of these has its setting in the partic- 
ularly bitter campaign of 1872 when the Republican party was 
split, and the revolting liberals were joined in part by the Demo- 
cratic party. Two incidents became the focus of this particular 
ritualistic performance. Capt. George J. Clarke, a Democrat, had 
made an election bet with Dr. J. S. Redfield, a Republican, accord- 
ing to which the loser would deliver a sack of flour to the other in a 
wheelbarrow.? The second stunt was only slightly more original, 
but possessed symbolic significance to Democrats of the 19th 
century, who still insisted that the United States had a fundamental 
law which limited the power of the central government. A “Ship of 


2. “A Wheelbarrow Bet” was announced in the Fort Scott Daily Monitor, jne 23, 
1872, and was referred to again just prior to election day. Ibid., November 2, 1872. 
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State,” called the “Constitution” was constructed which, in 1872, 
was to be “saved” by their hoped for victory at the polls. Instead 
of celebrating a Democratic return to power, however, the good ship 
“Constitution” had to be put to a different ritualistic use—it carried 
the defeated parties, liberals and Democrats, up the mythical “Salt 
river.” § 

The “Grand Jollification’—for Republicans—came Saturday eve- 
ning, November 9, and the Sunday Monitor's headlines read: “The 
Wheeling of the Flour” and “The Ship Constitution and Her Noble 
Crew. The Departure for Salt River’—“The whole town, women 
and children, as well as voters, seemed to have turned out to witness 
the event. . . .” The procession started shortly after 7 P. M., 
from the Joss mill, led by the German band. Escorted by Dr. Red- 
field, Clarke pushed the wheelbarrow of flour, 
flanked by faithful members of the Liberal party as hearse bearers . . ., 
and next came the good ship “Constitution,” manned by its “Liberal” crew, on 
their four years’ voyage up the uninviting scenes of Salt river. Dr. Couch 
occupied a position at the helm and mournfully tolled the “watches” of the 
death of the Liberal party. Dr. Sanger, Charlie Goodlander, and other 
prominent members of the Liberal party were on board, with Ware, of the 
Monitor, on the “starboard watch.” The bootblacks, good Grant fellows, 
rode proudly in the rear, in an illuminated express wagon. 

Accomplishing the delivery of the flour, Redfield addressed Clarke 
an “amusing speech,” and Couch, “on the part of the Liberal ‘crew’ 
accepted the defeat. ” After the conclusion of the speech 
making, “Hail Columbia” was sung and the crowd dispersed. The 
flour was to be sold at a Presbyterian festival. In conclusion, the 
Monitor reported that “The best of feeling prevailed on every 
hand. 

Another item in the same issue of the Monitor recorded the dis- 
position of the ship: 

The Liberal ship Constitution was raffled off at Henry’s last night, and fell 
to the lucky number held by Mr. J. E. Trent. It was afterwards purchased 
by Mr. Shields and will henceforward ornament the roof of his block on 
Locust Street. 

Thus was the Liberal-Democratic symbol preserved for participa- 
tion in future rituals. 

The Presidential election of 1876 ended in a dispute which was 
decided almost at the last minute prior to the inauguration day by 
an extra-legal commission of 15 which voted eight to seven on the 

3. Peenenee to the “Constitution” and its first blic exhibition appeared in 


ibid., October 23, 1872, - the preparations for the jollification were described in the 
same paper, November 7-9 (Thursday, Friday, and Saturday). 
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controversial issues. Under these circumstances Republican Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, instead of Samuel J. Tilden, became President of the 
United States. No record of a “Jollification” similar to that of 1872 
has been found, but when the decision of the electoral commission 
was announced in February, the Monitor, February 18, 1877, re- 
corded that: “Dr. Sanger mourns. . . . His arm was adorned 
with crape yesterday. He evidently thinks the Democratic party 
dead—of suicide.” Dr. Sanger replied that he did not mourn for 
Tilden or the Democratic party, “but I mourn for the utter de- 
moralization of the Republic and the death of the principles upon 
which it was founded.” The editor was reminded that Washington 
had warned in his “Farewell Address” against the danger of party 
strife: 

I mourn, also, sir, for the blunted sensibilities of my countrymen. 

I care not, sir, for men or parties, but I do love the Republic and the patestaies 
upon which it was founded. . . . I have loved, cherished and defended 
it in five quarters of the globe, and have been proud to call myself an American 


citizen, but now, alas! I bow my head in shame. . . . I mourn, however, 
sir, not without hope. —_ Justice and Right, though crushed to earth 
may rise again. 

One reader of the Monitor was not willing to let well enough 
alone, and the editor was so indiscreet as to print these lines ad- 
dressed “To Dr. Sanger”: 

He mourns the best 
Who mourns the least, for other’s failings; 
Who his own “beam” deplores, 
Not other’s ailings. 
—[Squills. 
Sanger cited, in reply, the definition of “Squills” given in The United 
States Dispensatory as a medicine that nauseates—in large doses 
emitic, and explained that: 

If I have a failing I endeavor to correct, not to justify or defend it— 
never did. 

The failing of which “Squills” refers was corrected months ago entirely, 
and radically, as all my friends know, and rejoice at, but which chagrins and 
disappoints some canting hypocritical puppies, who take their temperance, 
morality and religion in small doses like “Squills” that nauseates and disgusts.5 

The details of Sanger’s unhappy story cannot be reconstructed 
with any degree of satisfaction, but the Daily Monitor, October 1, 
1870, carried the following: “Notice—All persons are cautioned 
not to give credit to Dr. J. [I.] S. Sanger, as I, his wife, positively 


4. Ibid., February 18, March 4, 1877. 
5. Ibid., March 6, 7, 1877. 
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refuse to pay any of his debts.” The inference that is suggested by 
these two items, seven years apart, is that Sanger had become ir- 
responsible from drink, but had conquered his failing. Not only 
that, such a public confession as he made required a very particular 
brand of courage. 

As the campaign of 1880 drew to a close the Republican Monitor, 
October 26, printed an article “The Old Ship” in which the Demo- 
cratic party was held up to ridicule, emphasizing the supposed 
condition of both the party and “The Old Ship”: 


In passing along Scott avenue a stranger will be likely to have his attention 
attracted by a miniature ship that stands on the top of the Shields Block, 
under bare poles, with cordage swaying in the wind and a diminutive flag 
floating from one of the masts. In the palmy days of 1872, when the De- 
mocracy were gallantly battling for success under the lead of that great and 
consistent advocate of a high protective tariff, Horace Greeley, this emblematic 
institution, being the most inconsistent that could be conceived of by that 
party of magnificent blunders, was built for use at a grand Democratic dem- 
onstration at Fort Scott. After serving the immediate purpose of construction, 
it was too fine a work of art to cast aside with the worthless trumpery and 
paraphernalia of a campaign. Constructed of excellent material and being 
an exact representation of a ship built to breast the rolling waves and buffet 
the fierce storms of old ocean’s restless domain it was right and sensible that 
it should be placed on the top of a prominent building as a specimen of Fort 
Scott handiwork. However inappropriate it may have been, originally, time 
“which makes all things even,” has at last constituted it a fit emblem of 
Democracy. From its rotten and cracked hull the gloss and glare of paint 
has long disappeared as the gorgeous pretensions of the party of slavery and 
rebellion have faded and died. . . . Its masts are shorn of sail and 
shroud as the political ship of Hancock and English has been bereft of its 
last shred of canvas by the hurricane generated in Indiana and Ohio. Poor 
ship! Probably on some stilly Moonlight occasion it might be possible to 
call the Ross-ter ® of its diminished crew, and get them to lower it from where 
the bleak winds so relentlessly Blow, through its rotten cordage, after which 
with a gallant commodore Perry in command, and by the aid of the trade 
winds, blowing free, it might be safely guided into some (Green) back water 
and thence up to its proper moorings on the head waters of Salt River. 


The victory went to the Republicans and inspired the election 
jollification of 1880 with which this campaign history began—“a 
grand old-style riproaring sort of a jollification. ; 

That consistent old-time Democratic patriot, Dr. Sanger, in company with 
Senator-elect Ware, headed the list, and while the Doctor truly mourns the 


defeat of Hancock, yet he is too much of an American not to accept the in- 
evitable, and we judge enjoyed the parade as much as the most enthusiastic.7 
6. The references are to Thomas Moonlight, and to Former Sen. E. T. Ross. 


7. Daily eapeten, November 7, 1880; the Republican Record, and the Weekly Herald 
did not report the proceedings. 
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About a month Jater, political rancor having mellowed substan- 
tially, the Monitor, December 15, again described the condition of 
the ship “Constitution,” and this time emphasized the devoted care 
given it by its owner. That this story contradicted the pre-election 
characterization did not seem to bother the editor. The article 
closed in eulogy of the ship’s symbolism: 

Eight years and one month ago yesterday the ship “Constitution” was 
hoisted on the Shield block and the flag of our country was nailed to the 
masthead. A flag has been kept there ever since. The ship has received on 
an average of four flags each year, making about forty that it has borne. Mr. 
Shields is determined to keep the national bunting flying over the nautical 
emblem [as] long as he lives. The original cost of the “Constitution” was 
$115. After it had filled the purpose of its creation, it was sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, when Mr. Shields purchased it for the sum of $24, It 
cost fully an equal amount to place it on the top of his building. The cost of 
the Constitution to the present patriotic proprietor up to date has been about 
$60. Long may the old “Constitution,” the emblem of the gallant ship that 
did so much for American Liberty, preside over the building. May the 
beautiful banner of our country float above it, and many a child be borne 
beneath. 


The campaign of 1884 offered something different; the first 
Democratic victory in a presidential election after the Civil War. 
Although some doubts existed about the validity of some counts, 
the Democratic national committee set Saturday night, November 
8, as the date for celebrations over the nation of the accession to 
power of “the grand old party of the people to the control of gov- 
ernment.” The news of the claim of a Cleveland-Hendricks victory 
reached Fort Scott during Saturday morning and the local party 
leaders “peremptorialy agreed” upon “a good-natured jollification 
meeting” the same evening. Hand bills were printed and the call 
appeared also in the Democratic evening Daily Tribune: 

Come out with you[r] torches, and your drums and your banners, and help 


swell the inspiring anthem that will roll over this great country to-night from 
ocean to ocean. 
Sound the loud timbrel 
O’er Egypt’s dark sea. 
Jehova has spoken; 
His people are free. 
To-night the sixty millions of freemen who live by every rock and rill and 
people every hill and dale in this lovely land of ours will stand up in the 
glorious realization of a redeemed and regenerated republic and sing the 


song of Tennyson: “That men may come and men may go, but this Union 
shall live on forever.” Come out. 


The local Republicans refused to concede the defeat, so a bargain 
was struck that they would go up Salt river Saturday night, No- 
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vember 8, provided the Democrats agreed to do likewise the next 
Saturday night should the decision be reversed. The Tribune's 
account of the celebration, printed two days later related that: 

The old ship “Constitution,” which had been put on top of the Shield’s 
block in 1872, and which was to stay there until a national victory would 
perch upon the Democratic banner, was taken down by members of the 
Cleveland and Hendricks club. It was taken to Grant’s [carpenter] shop 
and there placed upon a set of running gears and was put in full-rigged 
style. She was decorated with flags and banners bearing the portrait of 
Cleveland and Hendricks and strewed with Chinese lanterns in different parts 
of the rigging. 

i a The old craft looking as youthful as a bride . . . was drawn 
by four white horses. 

Again Ware was a member of the “crew” whose destination was 
Salt river. The parade terminated with speech-making at a bonfire 
in the center of the public square. Ware, who was among the 
spokesmen for the defeated party, “congratulated the democrats and 
said the republicans would turn over the government peaceably 
and quietly, and with the treasury fuller than any democrat in the 
audience.” During the course of his remarks, as the Democratic 
Tribune put it, Ware “got off the following happy bit on St. John,” 
the Prohibitionist Republican ex-Governor of Kansas, and nominee 
in 1884 of the Prohibition party for President: 

He [Ware] said that the first thing a man always did after defeat was to 
try to explain it, and went on to say, “that twenty years ago there came to 
Kansas a man from Missouri with a painted mustache, named John P. St. 
John. In the course of a few years he gave us a Democratic governor. He 
has now given us a Democratic president, and I do not know exactly what 
he is doing, but I think he is now working up some scheme to beat Christ 
and give us a Democratic Redeemer.” 

According to the Republican Monitor’s version: “Senator Ware’s 
remarks were received with loud cheering and tremendous shouts 
of applause.” The celebration “made a great deal of fun for the 
boys, and did much to allay the bitter hostility that has prevailed 
to some extent since Tuesday,” concluded this paper, and in the 
rally itself “there was entire absence of bitterness of partizan feel- 
ing. . .” From the Democratic Tribune’s point of view, the 
evening passed pleasantly, = nothing to mar the pleasure of 
anything or anybody. . . 

After four years, 1888, the ities was again in Republican 
hands. The Democratic Tribune, November 10, 1888, announced 
that upon learning definitely of the defeat of its candidate, the 

8. Daily Monitor, November 9, 1884, and the Evening Herald, November 10, have 


the Republican versions, and the Daily Tribune, November 8, 10, told the D: ti 
story. TT he Monitor and Tribune narrations were very similar. = nnn 
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Young Men’s Democratic Club took down its manifestations of 
partisan warfare, and “flung the stars and stripes to the winds of 
heaven, as an acknowledgment of submission to the supreme will 
and majesty of the people as expressed at the ballot box, 
and a token of allegiance to the nation’s newly chosen chief magis- 
trate. . . .” The Republicans held their ratifying ceremonies, 
the central attraction being “two wagons, one containing a plat- 
formed float loaded with Republican guards, and the other con- 
taining a full rigged boat, the masts flying a variety of bandannas 
and flags.” This time, of course, Ware was one of the speakers for 
the victors: “Everything passed off in the utmost harmony and 
good fellowship. The Democrats, generally,” the Monitor con- 
ceded, “entered into the spirit of the thing,” the festivities not 
breaking up until long after 11 P.M. “No doubt,” the Monitor 
continued, “Mr. Harrison would have considered himself elected 
without this ratification, but the General will feel better when he 
learns how much good it does the lively Republicans of Fort Scott.” 

The Tribune’s report on the Republican rally was that they 
“literally painted things red.” Furthermore, “to the great credit 
of our people, . . . the victor and the vanquished, met most 
fraternally. . . . Let’s all, as one body, pull together from 
now at least until ’92, for the upbuilding of the best city in Southern 
Kansas. . . .”® 

The following year the death of Mrs. Michael Shields, widow, 
prompted a Tribune interview with Eugene Ware concerning her 
husband. Ware recalled that: 
[Shields] was the one who rigged up the “ship of state” in 1872. He was 
then a Liberal, and rowed up Salt River a batch of defeated candidates, 
and every four years since the ship has done similar service. After its first 
and second trip Michael put the ship on the top of his building and that 
became its accustomed dock.1° 
Certain inaccuracies of detail should be noted in Ware’s accounts 
as reported, which indicate that already the ship was becoming 
a folk legend. In this form details of historical facts were being 
subordinated to the requirements of the symbol. So far as explicit 
evidence has been found, the ship was placed on top of the Shields 
building in 1872 and remained there until the Democratic victory 
of 1884. The reports on the jollification of 1888 described a ship 
mounted on a wagon, but did not identify it as the historic ship 
of 1872. 


9. Daily Monitor, November 14, 1888; Daily Tribune, November 10, 14, 1888. 
10. Daily Tribune, November 23, 1889. 
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ons of © In 1892 the Democrats again won the presidency, sending the 
nds of © Republicans once more “up Salt river.” “The water was placid and 
ie will © the journey hilarious enough.” The organ of the victors, the 
t box, — Tribune, November 15, prefaced its account with the following: 

magis- — It is a custom immemorial in Fort Scott to ride the defeated party up Salt 
nonies, — River after a presidential election. Every four years the old ship that Mr. 
a plat- McElroy dedicated to this purpose many years ago, is taken down from the 


top of the McElroy block where it was first placed by him, and re-masted for 


lair eesria UMC ete Se 


i —_ the cabalistic journey up Salt River, its passengers being the defeated candi- 
annas 5 dates on the local ticket and the local leaders of the defeated party. C. W. 
ers for : Goodlander has upon every occasion been at the helm to steer the doleful crew 
yy and © up the mystic stream. 

recon- © 


2 Here again to celebrate a Democratic victory the specific ship was 
ies not — —_— identified, the one that had occupied the place of honor on top of 


fonitor a building. A mistake was made, however, in linking its origin 
elected with the name of McElroy rather than with Shields. Also an error 
hen he attributed the position of helmsman “upon every occasion” to C. W. 
Scott. Goodlander. In 1872 Dr. Couch had been listed at the helm; in 
at they 1876 no ceremony occurred; in 1880 no helmsman was reported; in 
credit 1884 Goodlander was not named among those participating; in 
st most 1888 Goodlander was first mate; and in 1892 only was Goodlander 
r from listed as helmsman. Most of the older men who had participated 
suthern in the initial ceremony were gone, and the stereotypes now being 
; attached to the legend did not square with the facts. But, possibly 
widow, all this is relatively unimportant, as the whole tradition of the quad- 
ing her rennial parade up Salt river was dropped. No such jollification has 
been found for 1896, and the one attempted in 1900 proved to be 
He was worse than a fiasco. An innovation of that year was a band of 
9 Rough Riders who led the short parade. Only one defeated candi- 
enh Gen date “had the stamina to be rowed up the creek by the republicans.” 
No reference was made to the historic “Constitution.” Rowdyism 
— marred the event. As the Monitor put it: “Many . . . people 
scoming had blotted out politics and had settled down to active business life 
e being ‘ again. . . .”14 Unmistakably, life in Fort Scott had changed, 
explicit and in a fundamental manner. In 1912 the Democrats again came 
. Shields to power, but no mention appeared in the press of “Salt creek” or 
. victory of the “Constitution” which had once been perched upon the 
4 a ship . Shields building—to be taken down only when the Democrats won 
ic ship |) 8 Presidential victory. 


11. Daily Monitor, N ber 18, 1900. 





1888. 
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CONCLUSION 


Under American popular government of the 19th century, the 
forms of political party organization and practices were largely 
carried on under an unwritten code, subject of course to change. 
Political parties were not yet a subject of statutory definition, nor 
campaigning a game involving the evasion of corrupt practices acts. 
In politics a man was expected to observe the rules of propriety. 
A man’s political and private life might be quite separate, as was 
his professional career. The case of Ware and Sanger is only an 
example of the general situation, not proof of it. Each was a very 
positive man in his respective views on politics. During a campaign 
each dealt the other vigorous blows. Neither pulled his punches 
out of friendship, but the code differentiated between things public 
and things private. A violation of the code as in the case of Leslie 
Winter in 1872 resulted in a breech of friendship. 

A variable amount of corruption occurred among all factions of 
political parties, but that offense scarcely qualified as pertinent to 
the present discussion. The elements that muddied the political 
waters so frequently and seriously during these decades and which 
did matter, were the fanatical advocates of causes; people who had 
convinced themselves that they were bound by “principles” and 
“morality,” but to these must always be added those who climbed 
on the band-wagon of what appeared to be a popular cause and 
stayed with it so long as the chance for office seemed propitious. 
The amateurs in these groups, many of them well meaning, inex- 
perienced in polities, knew not the political code, or cared not to 
respect the distinctions between things public and things private. 
They knew not constructive compromise in things public. They 
talked of “principles” and of “morality,” but often practiced neither. 
Political preachers, prohibitionists, greenbackers, silverites, farmers, 
labor agitators, advocates of railroad regulation, of Negro rights, 
of woman’s rights, and other reformers, including vindictive dis- 
appointed office seekers, drew especially Ware’s contempt. He was 
not a crusader, and frequently found himself caught between the 
uncompromising elements, usually referred to as radical and con- 
servative, but more often merely self-interested pressure groups. 
Ware’s independent proposals in matters of public policy were 
sometimes more far-reaching and fundamental in their nature than 
the purported radical measures, a fact that these groups failed to 
recognize. 
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Regular party members, even the much condemned machine 
politicians, might disagree on men and measures, but they under- 
stood Democrat Dr. Sanger, a diminutive man, his white hair blow- 
ing in the breeze, heading a post-election parade carrying the United 
States flag, and Republican Eugene Ware, all six feet of him, march- 
ing beside Dr. Sanger, holding the latter's hat. This generation 
that fought for the Union felt a passionate veneration expressed in 
religious ideology for the United States flag and for the political 
system for which it stood. This unique emotional focus was no 
longer present near the end of the century. Also, concepts of the 
political code and of the constitution were modified. 

In 1888 rather generally the people had responded with a certain 
enthusiasm to Ware’s statement of Dr. Sanger’s creed in terms of 
an essentially religious apothesis of the United States flag. They 
were thrilled by Ware’s salute to the flag in his long narrative poem 
on the Civil War—“Neutralia”: 

There is something in a flag, and a little 
burnished eagle, 
That is more than emblematic—it is 
glorious, it’s regal. 
But by the end of the century only a dwindling handful of the Ware- 
Sanger generation would react comparably and see in the flag a 
faith to live by as in his poem 
Tue Otp Soxpier’s RELIGION 


The Stars and Stripes have stood by me 
In hours of darkest peril; ' 
I worship them as good enough 
For me in hours of need. 
I know that they will live beyond 
All present forms of creed, 
Because all present forms of creed 
Are sere and drear and sterile.12 


Unless one appreciates these things to the full and takes them 
seriously, there can be no real understanding of the history of the 
post-Civil War generation. 

Again, emphasis must be placed upon the fact that the differen- 
tiation which focuses upon a tacit code of political behavior pointed 
out in the foregoing is not a value judgment. Whether or not such 
a political code was good or bad, or might be abused more or less 


12. The exact date of this poem has not been Gcterained. be it a ed th 
Rhymes of Ironquill for the first oy in the tenth edition of Sees % Ge 
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than any other institution, is not the point. But to recognize the 
existence and the nature of this mode of operation does explain 
many things about the much misunderstood generation, which was 
in power, immediately following the American Civil War. To be 
sure, the Fort Scott manner of celebration is only a single local 
instance, but it is small enough to be presented in detail and in 
terms of named individuals. It is not offered as proof; only as an 
example. This and other comparable variant cases at the local level 
afford a solid basis, however, for a sure grasp of the political party 
aspect of national history for the period. 
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An Editor Looks at Early-Day Kansas 
Tue Letrrers or CHARLES Monroe CxHasE—Concluded 
Edited by Leta Barnes 


III. THe Letrers or 18738 
WyanporteE, Kan.; Oct. 20, 1873. 


Dear READER: 
It is a long day’s ride from Lincoln, Neb., to this point, distant 


about 250 miles, but the time is well spent in viewing the beautiful 
prairie and the villages springing up along the line of the Atchison 
and Nebraska road. This is a sort of cross road, not included in the 
main through lines of travel, and is therefore not much crowded. 
The passengers all have two seats each, and can spread out and 
take as much ease and comfort as their respective dispositions will 
allow. 

After leaving Lincoln, Tecumseh is the largest village along the 
line, till you reach Atchison, Kansas. It is a county seat, containing 
about 1200 people, most of whom are in a fever about town lots. 
The houses have the appearance of having been dumped down 
upon the prairie, and left without fencing or ornamentation by way 
of tree or shrub. Still the inhabitants are waiting for a city which 
is sure to spring up, as they think, and give a demand for lots and 
an opportunity for speculation. If it were not for speculation in 
town lots we don’t know what would become of a large per cent of 
western men. 

In passing Leavenworth we were strongly tempted to drop off 
and interview the old acquaintances of 1864. This is the home of 
Jennison, the Kansas Jayhawker, and of his associates. He was a 
strong slavery man in the ’56 times, but when the rebellion broke 
out the Union side afforded the best opportunities for robbery, and 
he was nominally a Union man, but really a plunderer of Missouri 
property.! There are miles and miles of Missouri thoroughfare on 
the border, on which Jennison and his men burned every house 
and in many instances slaughtered the people. One old lady tells 


us her experience: Her husband had been reported a rebel by 
Mrs. Leta Barnes is treasurer and head of the manuscript division of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
1. The statement is generally made in histories of the period and biegraghice of 


Charles R. Jennison that he became active in the preo-Geate cause as soon as he arrived in 
the territory in 1857. He was a supporter of John Brown. 
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some of Jennison’s men. In passing his house Jennison called him 
out, and, without much parleying, ordered his boys to string him 
up on his own piazza. In spite of the woman’s entreaties and cry- 
ing, a rope was fastened to his neck, and, with the other end thrown 
over a beam, he was jerked several feet into the air. As his neck 
was not broken, he struggled violently for release, when Jennison 
ordered two of his men to jump upon him and break his neck. 
This was done, in the very face of his wife “and there” said she, “is 
the very beam where they hung him.” This is but one specimen 
of the numerous cases of out-lawing perpetrated in those times. 
Wyandotte is situated at the mouth and on the north side of Kaw 
river, The county embraces the former reserve of the Wyandotts, 
who have, till within a year or two, resided here, cultivating the 
lands and mingling with the society of whites, and in many cases 
intermarrying with them. The Wyandotts have produced some 
fascinating squaws, who have in times past turned the heads of 
prominent whites. Sally Driver, still a resident of Wyandotte, has 
been among the most prominent belles the tribe ever boasted of. 
Sally was finely educated in eastern seminaries, had the advantage 
of the best society during her school days, and when she took her 
sheepskin and came home she was the most charming woman in 
the west. She was of medium stature, with black hair and eyes, 
quick and graceful in motion, lively and entertaining in conversa- 
tion, and as bright as a new dollar. The floor at her feet has been 
wiped by the knees of prominent statesmen and lawyers. But Sally 
is still single. We called on her. Her blooming beauty has de- 
parted, and she looks a little more like a squaw than a belle.” 
Perhaps the reader would like to consult the county records and 
learn the names of some of the real estate holders and heads of 
families in Wyandotte county. We called upon the register, today, 
who turned to his records of deeds and, among others, read the 
following: Splitlog, Mudeater, Bigknife, Longhorn, Bluejacket, 
Whiteday, Whitefeather, Johnnycake, Silverheels, Bearskin, Beaver, 
Bigsinner, Bigtree, Bigarms, Blacksheep, Baldhead, Choplog, Coon, 
Coonhawk, Cornstalk, Curlyhead, Fighter, Grayeyes, Halfjohn, 
Caryhoo, Littlechief, Lumpy, Peacock, Pipe, Porcupine, Punch, 
Sarahass, Spybuck, Summonduwat, Tallman, Wasp, Whitecrow, 
Whitewing, Bigtown, Longhouse, Nofoot, Standingstone, &c. 


2. Gen. George D. Bayard in a letter to his sister dated at Fort Leavenworth, Decem- 
ber 18, 1856, wrote: “There are some cherie» pelt breed ladies, who resort here from 
the interior. What do you girls say about it? e preat Wyandot Beauty is —~ here, 
Miss ehh J. Bayard, The Life of tees Dashiell Bayard (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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The above are all heads of families, and many of them have been 
prominent citizens of Wyandotte, and tolerable farmers. The tribe 
is now quartered in the Cherokee country, altho’ many of the de- 
scendants are here, amalgamated with the whites. 

As a town, Wyandotte has not kept pace with her predictions. 
She is situated in a splendid country, the Missouri river bluffs, 
where the finest fruits can be raised, and other crops grow in 
abundance. Before the war she was the rival of Kansas City, 
just across the Kaw river and over the state line, in Missouri. She 
was among the early Kansas towns to take on great expectations. 
But after the war Kansas City took the growth, leaving Wyandotte 
as a suburban village. She now contains about 2500 inhabitants, 
2 banks, 2 newspapers, a fine graded school, several good churches, 
blocks and residences, but her fate as a great city is sealed, and 
she can expect thrift only as an incident in the growth of Kansas 
City. City lots sell occasionally at good figures, and her expecta- 
tions as a sideshow are of no small degree. She has spent a good 
deal of money in cutting down streets, filling up ravines, and for 
other improvements designed to make the city attractive as a place 
of residence, a sort of Brooklyn to Kansas City, which is now the 
ultimatum of her ambition. 

But Wyandotte’s disappointment is not much compared with 
that of some other places of “great expectations.” Quindaro stood 
on the Missouri river, two miles above here. Quindaro was, but 
now she is not. Gov. Robinson thought to make it the point west 
of St. Louis on the river. He interested a Massachusetts colony, 
who emigrated, laid out the town, and began building. The main 
avenue of the city ran from the levee back into the bluffs, which 
were to be cut down to accommodate the grade. A street of blocks 
were built, including several fine stores, a three-story hotel, &c. 
A good mill with steam engine was erected and equipped on the 
levee and the Governor spent some $40,000 in grading his avenue. 
We visited the city in 1863 and found but one solitary family there. 
A poor man and a crazy wife had strayed into the hall of the hotel, 
and there occupied a bunch of rags. One store with granite front 
and iron posts stood as good as new, and various other buildings 
were in good preservation, but empty. Governor Robinson Ave- 
nue was graded back into the bluff 75 rods, where it stopped, 
leaving a perpendicular embankment 20 feet high. Small cotton- 
woods had sprung up in the street, and the owls were making se- 
lections of choice localities for places of abode. The colony had 
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tired of their enterprise and gone back home, leaving numerous 
town lots and the city of great expectations to take care of them- 
selves. The lots are there, today, and so is the governor’s avenue, 
but it is covered with a fine growth of cottonwoods, The buildings 
have tumbled down, and the solitary family even has abandoned 
the place.® 

Kansas can boast of other enterprises, where villages were 
mapped and lots sold at good figures, out upon the prairie and 
miles from any house. All over Kansas, wherever two roads inter- 
sected, villages were laid out and lots sold to those suffering with 
the town lot fever. The bubble burst prior to the rebellion, since 
which time expectations and speculations have been based upon 
more reasonable foundations. [C. M. C.] 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 25, 1873 
Dear READER: 

Did you ever come within one of getting rich? Within the limits 
of this city is a 40-acre lot of beautiful land. In 1863 this lot was 
enclosed by a fence, and was a native forest of oak and walnut. In 
the fall of that year we sported with a double-barrel shot gun, and, 
on the same lot, took in many a fox squirrel. We were charmed 
with the land, as it was high and overlooked the city, and in case 
the city grew it was sure to be in demand for lots. An old gentle- 
man named Judge Smart owned it, and being “right smart” in want 
of money, desired to sell; $300 per acre was his price. A real estate 
dealer employed us to purchase the land at $250 per acre. We 
laboured at various times with the owner to secure the tract for $250, 
but he was too smart to discount a dollar from the $300, and we were 
not smart enough to persuade the dealer to authorize us to pay over 
$250. This ended the negotiation. But one day we went over the 
land with the judge, selected the five acres we liked best, and se- 
cured a refusal of the same for ten days at $300 per acre. We went 
to Leavenworth, and at once sent back word to a friend to take the 
deed and pay the $1500 for the land. But the judge backed square 
down. Today that land is in the best locality of city residences, and 
is compactly built over. Without the buildings it is worth $60,000 
to $70,000. But we are still as poor as a printer. 

At the foot of the bluff, between Kansas City and Wyandotte, is 
a plat of level ground containing 3000 or 4000 acres of land. In 
1864 this was all wilderness and a resort for hunters. Today it is 


8. For the story of | Quindere see age Farley, ‘ daro: A : ‘a Ghost 
Town,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 22 “winters 550), pp. 305-320 
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the point where all the railroads center, and is covered with depots, 
packing houses, cattle yards, second class stores, &c. It is the liveli- 
est piece of ground of its size west of St. Louis. Standing upon the 
bluff and looking down upon the whole tract you have before you 
a moving hive of industry. At every hour of the day and night, 
trains without number are arriving and departing, shifting about, 
making up, &c. From 20 to 40 engines are constantly in motion, 
dragging after them trains of various sizes. It is here one gets an 
idea of the amount of business transacted in Texas cattle. This is 
a business which would alone build up a city of no small magnitude. 
We failed to obtain figures of the amount transacted in a month or 
year. But it employs, in its various branches, an army of men. 
Every train from the south, southwest, and west delivers at the 
yards cattle, which are passed through several hands, and either fall 
into the barrel right here or are shipped ahead to St. Louis or 
Chicago. A day’s stay about the yards makes one feel that all Texas 
is raising cattle which are poured into this point. The business is 
simply enormous. The trade has been hard, this fall. Today 
“bunches”—as they call herds of cattle—were selling from a cent and 
a half to four cents a pound, live weight. Texas countenances are 
quite low and many drovers, who are out $3000 or $4000 on their 
drive, declare it to be their last season. 

These Texas cattle are not what Vermont would call beef. They 
come in as thin as shads. No Vermont feeder would think of offer- 
ing them to the butcher without a season of good feeding. But in 
good order they do not look inviting. They are built like racers, and 
are a good match on the hoof for the best of ponies. In front they are 
quite imposing, with horns spanning about six feet, bright mild 
eyes, and heavy forequarters. But take a rear view and you are 
looking at the sharp end of a wedge. 

Kansas City people claim this to be the largest beef-packing point 
in the world. They are probably over-sanguine, but we believe it 
is conceded that, among their four packing houses, one of them, 
Plankinton & Armour’s, is the largest in existence. At this season 
of the year this establishment butchers and packs 800 to 1200 beeves 
a day. You will get an idea of this dispatch by considering that 
1200 in ten hours are two beeves a minute, slaughtered, dressed, 
packed, with the tallow and all waste tried and barreled. We spent 
this afternoon in this house, witnessing the modus operandi. The 
building covers several acres of land. Attached to outside above the 
basement story, is a line of pens each large enough to hold two cattle. 
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In the yards below the droves are kept, and a half-dozen men are 
constantly driving up the inclined plain leading to the slaughter- 
pens cattle by twos. When these pens are filled, a man with a rifle 
passes over them, dropping cold lead between their eyes. It keeps 
this man with his rifle very busy all day to dispatch his 1200. These 
pens are connected with the slaughter-house by heavy doors, which 
are raised as the cattle are wanted. A chain is hitched to them, and 
by steam they are drawn into position for the knives. There are 
a half-dozen different sets of butchers. The first man passes along 
the line, sticking; and then follows a set skinning and amputating 
the heads; then comes the next set to skin and amputate the legs, and 
split the hide down the belly; they are followed by “siders” who skin 
down the sides of the animals, then come the “backers” who put in 
the gambrels, order the hoist and skin down the backs. Men with 
cleavers follow when the ox is partly split down, and he is ready 
for two men with levers who slide him across the blood gutter to 
the set who finish by splitting down and rinsing. Other sets are 
engaged dragging away heads, insides, &c. 

Every man has just so much to do with no possibility of shirking 
his part or going slow. The help is so organized that each gang 
drives the other, thus giving the proprietors the profit of a full day's 
work from every hand. Every part of the animal is utilized, except 
the offal and blood, which the proprietors informed us would be 
saved next year. The inwards are dressed, and by an elevator, 
carried, with other waste pieces, into the upper story, where they 
are thrown into steam tanks and drawn out below in the shape of 
tallow or other useful material. The process of cutting up and 
packing is equally interesting to the spectator and is attended with 
all possible dispatch. The pay of the men varies from $1.25 to $5 
per day. The siders are considered the most skillful and get $5, 
while the backers come in next with $4. The common hand gets $2 
to $2.50, while helpers, or those who do the carrying away, &c., get 
about $1.50. In the season of hog killing this house considers 
nothing less than 3500 hogs a full day’s work. Although this is the 
largest packing house, there are three other large establishments 
in the near vicinity which will serve to give the reader an idea of 
the amount of this kind of business in Kansas City. And it is only 
reasonable to suppose that it must largely increase during the next 
few years. 

Among the most important institutions organized in the city dur- 
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ing the past year are the street car companies, of which four are now 
in existence, and run over thirteen miles of track. They are in their 
infancy and run at a loss, but they have secured the franchise and 
are confident in expectation of profitable days to come. This enter- 
prise gives Kansas City a metropolitan appearance, and by its great 
convenience to the citizen will have much to do with inviting an 
increase of population. 

Game abounds in this locality. Prairie chickens, quail, rabbits, 
gray and fox squirrels are pursued with greed by men and boys. 
It is fashionable to own a double barrel shot gun, with necessary 
accoutrements. Within city limits, even, this small game is common. 
Any man who owns a ten-acre orchard can supply his table 
occasionally with game. 

Labouring men command about $1.50 a day, but this season, 
money being scarce and help plenty, a day’s work can be secured 
for $1. Mechanics in the city get about the same pay they command 
in the country towns of Vermont. Corn is worth 40 cents. Poor 
people get their beef cheap enough. Good Texas sirloin steaks or 
roasts at the packing houses being 5 cents a pound. Good flour is 
worth $8 or $9. Dry goods, groceries, clothing, agricultural imple- 
ments, and in fact, most store goods are higher than in the East. 

The one thing needful in the city is manufacturing. The West 
seems satisfied to produce the material and let the East take the 
profits of manufacturing. Hides taken off here are sent East to be 
tanned, made into boots, and returned with the cost to the con- 
sumers increased by freight two ways. The same may be said with 
two-thirds of the manufactured articles used in the West. There is 
not a carriage factory in Kansas City. There are two or three repair 
shops, which employ a half-dozen hands, make a few heavy wagons 
to order, and perhaps a half-dozen buggies without much style. 
The city gentleman does not think of patronizing them except for 
repairs, because they are not standard for style or finish. What is 
known as the Lyndon open buggy would sell here for about $200 
to $225, and it would compare favorably with the best open buggies 
we see here. Such an establishment as that of Trull and Mattocks, 
or J. D. Miller of St. Johnsbury, set up here and run by the same 
help, would coin money fast enough to surprise itself. The city 
would give it a handsome patronage, and the outside world would 
overrun it with orders, as soon as its existence became known. 


[C. M. C.] 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 27, 1878. 
Dear READER: 

We will not hesitate to put on record the prediction that Kansas 
City is to be a second Chicago of the west, and that inside of twenty 
years she will outstrip St. Louis. Of course that great city would 
elevate her nasal organ at this presumption; but that is nothing new 
for her. She paid Chicago the same compliment for years, but is 
now obliged to acknowledge superiority in point of commercial 
importance and population. 

Kansas City was a small village in 1840, and remained so till 
1858, when she began to secure business from Texas, Santa Fe, and 
the south-western country generally. She grew rapidly for a few 
years and at the outbreak of the rebellion numbered about 10,000 
souls, and was really the most important point west of St. Louis. 
But during the war she had the misfortune to be a border Missouri 
town, and of course was an objective point for Kansas plunderers. 
During the dark days of the rebellion she was repeatedly in the 
possession of both parties, and never had much to choose as to the 
treatment received. Her wealth was an object of plunder. Union 
men would charge the citizens with being rebels, and make free 
use of their property. Rebels would return the compliment on 
their side. Between them both the business was ruined and turned 
towards Leavenworth. In McGee’s addition a whole line of brick 
blocks were converted into stables and barracks. In the main streets 
stores were empty, and real estate was for sale for a song, but no 
buyers. Scores of citizens secured what of their property they 
could, took their families and left town for a more peaceful lo- 
cality. 

While the city was under the control of Kansas soldiers, as it was 
during our stay, it was worse off than it would have been if left 
alone. They brought with them the old bitterness of 1856, and were 
only too glad to pay off old scores under color of the law. If some 
reprobate soldier fell into a quarrel with a citizen or outside farmer, 
he had only to report him to headquarters as disloyal, when he 
would be sent for and lodged in the guard-house. He might be 
heard from afterwards, and he might not. We remember one 
night 13 persons were thus locked up, and but one of them, after- 
wards found below the city in the river, was ever heard from 
again. Scarcely a day passed without one or more assassinations 
in the city. If a soldier was the guilty party he would get his 
discharge by finding a few companions to swear that the victim 
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was a rebel or a sympathizer. It was no trouble to procure such 
testimony from the murderer’s own company. Not half the cases 
of assassination attracted the attention of the authorities. 

The lawlessness of those times drove everything out of the city, 
and gave it to Leavenworth, a Kansas city, and it really looked as 
if Kansas City could never again revive. People of Leavenworth 
were jubilant at the prospect of monopolizing metropolitan im- 
portance west of St. Louis, and scouted the idea that Kansas City 
could ever again be a rival. This idea was so prevalent that even 
Kansas City merchants sold their property for what they could and 
moved away. But when the war closed, business began to resume 
its wonted localities. Instead of passing Kansas City, Southern 
Kansas, Texas, and a part of New Mexico returned to the old point, 
and Leavenworth began to smile out of the other corner of her 
mouth. Railroads, projected and chartered prior to the war, began 
to be built, and by 1870 seven long lines from seven remote quarters 
of the country were completed, and centered on the bottom lands 
below Kansas City bluffs. This gave an impetus of growth which 
no rivalry could check. Capitalists moved in, large stores and 
manufacturing enterprises were erected, and in seven years after the 
war the city grew from 6,000 to 35,000—10,000 larger than any 
other city west of St. Louis. This growth has not been unhealthy, 
but is a natural result of circumstances demanding the existence 
of a large city at this point. Few cities in the Union are more 
favored by railroads, and none drains a larger or more fertile coun- 
try, yet principally to be developed. 

During the past eight years Kansas has led off in emigration. 
People have flocked into the state from everywhere, bringing small 
means but good health, muscle, and a disposition to earn an honest 
living. Along the lines of all the railroads, lands have been taken 
up, farms started, and villages built. These are all tributary to 
Kansas City. But while the development of Kansas has scarcely 
begun, enough has already been done to sustain a prosperous city 
of 50,000 inhabitants at this point. Millions upon millions of acres 
are yet to be improved and to empty their products into this city 
for exchange. We do not see how there can be but one prediction 
in relation to the future of Kansas City, and that is a prediction of 
marvellous growth, and a first rank among the cities of the Union. 
As she is today the geographical center of the country, she may 
reasonably expect, not a half a century hence, to be the center of 
population. 
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Why is it that many of the most important cities of the world 
have been located on sites requiring so much expense to prepare 
for building? Chicago was located in a swamp, and it was found 
necessary to raise the grade of the streets several times, until 10 
feet of earth has been deposited on the original bed all over the 
city. Two-thirds of Boston has been built up out of the sea. But 
Kansas City is located in the Missouri bluffs, a country as much 
up and down as an old-fashioned saw mill. No builder finds his 
lot in a condition to build on, but has either to cut down or fill up. 
The city, however, has established the grade of streets, and owners 
of lots find the expense of cutting or filling, to suit the grade, im- 
perative. In many places streets are cut through hard soil and 
stone from 10 to 50 feet high. In 1863 we saw three-story buildings 
standing against perpendicular embankments higher than the build- 
ings themselves. Such instances are still to be seen, but the enter- 
prise of the citizens has cut and filled until the general surface of 
the city is quite comely. The expenses of this earth moving, when 
this city shall have reached a population of a 100,000, will be enor- 
mous. But the city authorities do not shrink from it and the im- 
proved conveniences and the general attraction of the city justifies 
the outlay. 

In one thing the city is fortunate. These bluffs are full of the 
best stone for building purposes, easily worked and handsome. It 
also serves a good purpose for McAdamizing or paving the streets, 
building stone walks for streets and residences. The dirt in the 
bluffs is a sort of clay, a very hard compact substance, which, in 
perpendicular cuts 50 feet high, retains its form against time and the 
weather as securely as a stone wall. On many of these city lots, high 
above the street, we see numerous brick yards, where the owners 
are gradually working down to grade, and, at the same time, selling 
their surplus dirt in the shape of bricks for building. A surplus of 
clay is not so bad as it might be in a city where the demand for 
building material is unlimited. 

We are informed by the superintendent of schools that seven 
years ago there was not a public school house in the city, and up 
to that time, since the war, no appropriation for schooling had been 
made, There were several private enterprises but nothing free to 
the general public. But the intelligence of the city comprehended 
the fact that the growth of no community could be healthy and 
permanent unless based upon education and good morals, A school 
board was formed and the work of establishing schools begun. 
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Today the city boasts of twelve large graded school houses, lo- 
cated at convenient points in the city. The architecture of these 
buildings is tasty and attractive. They are large, roomy and sup- 
plied with modern furniture and conveniences throughout. Last 
year the city paid her teachers $50,000 in salaries ranging from 
$500 to $2,000. Most of the teachers employed are ladies who 
command from $500 to $1200 salaries. The superintendent informs 
us that he gives the ladies preference in all places they are compe- 
tent to fill. 

The schools are now the pride of the city, and are doing much to 
attract a population of intelligence and refinement. 

Churches go hand in hand with schools. The city has many 
prosperous societies which are gradually increasing their congrega- 
tions, and two or three are erecting good buildings for worship. 
But at the present time the city has a great work in this line to do. 
There is not yet an elegant church standing, and the standard of 
morals has not yet been raised to that point which renders the 
building of fine churches an easy matter. Church-going has not 
acquired that popularity which might be expected from the enter- 
prise in schools. The society contains a large per cent of the rough 
and tumble business energy, an element more apt to build up sa- 
loons and good liveries than fine churches. There is also a large 
element of real roughs, whose energy is spent principally in the 
direction of beer drinking, horse racing, street fights and attendance 
upon the police courts, But this is not to be wondered at in a 
western city of rapid growth. The population is heterogeneous, 
coming from everywhere, bringing all sorts of customs and princi- 
ples. But the good people are active in their efforts to improve 
society and are rewarded with abundant indications of better days 
coming. 

The country around Kansas City is as good as lies out of doors. 
The old farms sell from $100 to $300 per acre, according to quality 
and improvements. The land is excellent for grain and stock 
farms. The farmers are usually independent, solid men and pride 
themselves upon their fine cattle and horses. As a fruit growing 
region it is also unsurpassed. Every farm has its large orchards of 
choice apples, peaches and pears. Grapes are also raised in abun- 
dance, also raspberries, strawberries, watermelons, &c. This feature 
of the locality is what would please everyone. For health and 
luxury of living, give us a fruit growing country. A few snows with 
perhaps a few weeks of sleighing is all the winter ever known here. 
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Many winters pass without a single week of sleighing. Not half 
the people who keep good horses ever bother themselves with 
sleighs of any description. Isn’t this charming? Wouldn't the 
Vermont reader delight to live in a country where he could hie to 
the woods in January and sun himself on a log? If you ever come 
out here at that season of year, it wouldn’t be policy to strike for 
the woods at once, because the log might be covered with snow; 
but there is scarcely a January passes, that during some part of it, 
the ground is not bare and the weather mild. 

All things considered, I believe the latitude of Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Kansas City the most desirable for its climate. It is the 
medium between the frigid North and the sunny South, affording 
long and mild summers, and winters not severe. The most desirable 
vegetation has abundance of time to mature. People are not 
obliged to spend money and patience over hotbeds, to get a ripe 
tomato or a watermelon. Sewing and planting can begin in March 
and the harvest time comes long before Jack Frost puts in his 
appearance, [C. M. C.] 


BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
Nov. 17, 1873. 
Dear READER: 

This is down south; 169 miles south of Kansas City and in the 
southeastern corner of the state, two miles north of Indian Territory 
and seven miles west of the Missouri state line. We arrived here 
Monday evening, Oct. 27, and since have been interviewed by 
disease, “right smart.” We have been confined to the bed for a 
week, and to the house for a longer period, and are now practicing 
moderately each day with a shotgun to regain 25 pounds of strength 
parted with during sickness. 

Speaking of shotguns reminds us that we see, by actual count 
2,000,000 prairie chickens every day. That means an indefinite 
number, which, actually, cannot be counted. The prairies are alive 
with them, but they are grown up and know about as much as a 
green hunter from Vermont. As a general thing they are too much 
for us, but a few of them, having blundered against our ammuni- 
tion, have deceased and been buried with pot pies. The time for 
hunting them is in August and September, when the hen and her 
little brood occupy together. At this time the pointer starts them up 
one by one for the hunter to shoot. But now they congregate in 
flocks of from 20 to 500 or more, are wild and difficult to approach. 
We took a stroll about the farm a few days ago, and started up 
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thousands during a two hours’ slow tramp. We bagged a few, but 
an expert with the same opportunity would have secured at least 
20 birds. The day was very hot, at which times they sit very still 
in the grass during the middle of the day. Quail, ducks and geese 
also abound here, and we have been twice serenaded by prairie 
wolves. They do not sing in tune, at all. We were complimented 
with a duet, only, but it sounded as if somebody was whipping a 
pen of two dozen small curs. It was difficult to believe that only 
two wolves were capable of getting up such a variety of quavers. 
Forty miles below, in the Indian nation, is a favorite resort for 
hunters who spend a fortnight or so there, between now and the 
first of January, taking deer and wild turkey in abundance. Lovers 
of sport, who can afford it, are finely rigged with breech-loading 
shotguns and rifles, schooled dogs, &c., and expect to devote a few 
weeks each year exclusively to hunting. 

The weather of this locality is what charms me most. For the 
past fortnight, with the exception of two or three days, it has been 
like a Vermont June, pleasant, mild, and a few days quite as warm 
as desirable for outdoor labor. This weather, we are told, often 
continues till Christmas. A foot of snow would cover the entire 
fall for a winter, and it is rare that a single fall remains upon the 
ground three days. Farm stock expect no better shelter than that 
afforded by the warm side of a haystack. The reader may infer 
from this that the warm summer months are insufferable, but the 
inhabitants tell a different story. The thermometer seldom reaches 
100° and the nights are invariably cool, so that the inhabitants 
begin their day’s work invigorated by a season of refreshing rest. 
But we must not omit to mention that hurricanes pass this way. 
This endless prairie is a favorite place for wind frolics. Nor is it 
altogether in the way of frolics, for the atmosphere often gets on 
a rampage which threatens serious business. A man can navigate 
in a rain or snow storm easier than in a prairie wind, and it would 
be safe to reckon on six days in every month of furious blowing. 
This, with the drouth which is apt to visit this locality nearly every 
summer, baking the soil, and, to some extent, retarding vegetation, 
is the only fault to be found with the climate. 

In 1864 we visited Fort Scott, 100 miles south of Kansas City, 
then the lowest town in southern Kansas. It consisted of a fort, 
with a few houses built up near it. Olathe and Paola were the only 
towns of any importance north of it. These towns were all very 
small. They had been through the fever heat of town lots, but were 
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crippled by the check of business produced by the war. Real 
estate holders were blue enough, and in many cases sold out for 
what they could and moved away. But when the war closed busi- 
ness revived, railroads in different parts of the state were chartered 
and built, the state adopted the best means to secure emigration, 
and people and enterprises of all kinds came into the state so fast 
as to astonish the most sanguine expectations. No state in the 
Union has secured so large a population of emigration during the 
past ten years. 

Seven years ago that strip of country south of Fort Scott, fifty 
miles wide, belonged to the Cherokee Indians, and there was but 
now and then a white settler in it. In 1866 the government, as 
trustee of the Indians, sold the tract, consisting of about 800,000 
acres, for $1 per acre, to the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad. The company consisted of Boston capitalists, with James 
F. Joy of Michigan as their representative. The railroad was com- 
menced in 1870, and in 1871 was running to the Indian line, 159 
miles in length.‘ All along the road little villages sprang up and the 
older villages grew rapidly. Olathe soon became an enterprising 
little city of 2000 inhabitants, Paola 3000, and Fort Scott has grown 
into one of the best towns in the state, numbering some 7000 
people. Between Fort Scott and Baxter are several important vil- 
lages, among them Girard, county seat of Crawford county, 1,200 
inhabitants, and Columbus, county seat of Cherokee county, 700 
inhabitants. At this point the Memphis & Northwestern R. R., now 
nearly completed, intersects with the Fort Scott and Gulf road, 
and will very soon make a flourishing city of Columbus.® 

Baxter, of all these new villages, has the most peculiar history. 
While the road was building, certain enterprising people, predict- 
ing that the last town on the line would necessarily take a great 
trade from the Indian Territory and Texas, hurried to Baxter, the 
terminus of the projected road, laid out a town, began to advertise, 
sell lots, and build. The town started however in 1866, as a sort 
of a trading point for Texas cattle, and had grown into a place of 
about 100 inhabitants when the railroad question was settled. 
When the engine reached the village in the spring of 1870 it found 
one of the liveliest little towns in Kansas, containing between 2000 


4, The road opened for business to Cine, 21 miles from Kansas City, December 16, 
1868; to Fort Scott, 100 win, December 6, 1869; and to the south state line, 161 miles 
May 2, a6re. —Report £* Directors the M issouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf Ra Ratroad 
Co. + June, 1871 (Boston, 1871), pp. 18, 14, 23. 

Ss. The Memphis, Carthage and Northwestern - 7: Co. was pontquniand to om Ge 
Missouri and Western railway. Its line extended from Pierce City, o Osweg 
distance of 73 miles.—H. V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the Unvied States for 1877-78 
(London, 1877), p. 838. 
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and 3000 people. Town lots were selling rapidly at fabulous prices. 
The idea of future growth and importance was up to fever heat. 
In the latter part of ’70 and in ’71 the increase surprised the most 
sanguine friends of the young city. Her population had reached 
5,000. During this prosperity Baxter was a fast town. Every third 
door was a gambling house or a beer saloon. The highest qualifi- 
cation the citizen could offer as a candidate for office was a red 
nose, and science in handling cards. Fast men got control of and 
ran the city. But, notwithstanding general tendency to dissipation 
and fast life, school, churches and public institutions received more 
than liberal support: $17,000 was appropriated for a school house, 
$10,000 for a town hall, several churches were organized, and 
money voted liberally for street improvements. The highest point 
reached by the city was about the close of 1871, from which time 
she began to decline nearly as fast as she had grown up. The 
Texas cattle trade was diverted by railroads reaching the Indian 
line further west. The lead mining interest, which had promised 
much, failed to meet expectations. 

Lead mines of great richness were opened in Missouri, 15 miles 
east, where in two years and a half has grown up a city named 
Joplin, which now numbers 7000 inhabitants. The rapid decline 
created a panic among property holders, some of them sold for what 
they could get and left the place. Others took down their houses 
and carted them over to Joplin. The city does not contain today 
one-half the number of people it had in 1871, and, as for property, 
there is no sale for it at any price. The Methodist church owns a 
lot for which they refused $5000 in 1871, but could not sell today 
for $100. But as a part compensation for this reverse of fortune, 
Baxter has fallen into better hands, and is now governed by cool- 
headed business men—men possessing good judgment, principle 
and enterprise. The mayor, H. R. Crowell, an eastern man, and one 
of the solid merchants of southern Kansas, believes in the future of 
Baxter, and is laboring to give it a good foundation for a healthy 
growth. Although the reckless extravagance of two years ago has 
left the city largely in debt, the present authorities are determined to 
honor every dollar and to keep good the credit of the city. M. W. 
Colton, postmaster, informs us that last year the post office was 
worth $2,100, but this year the salary has been cut down to $1,800. 
The salary of the post office is not a bad index to the importance of 
the town. We visited the public schools the other day, and found 
an excellent brick school building, with eight school rooms, each 
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of which has a commodious closet. In the basement are two large 
coal furnaces, with flues leading to all the rooms and the halls. We 
could find but one fault with the building, which is in location only. 
Some scape-grace who owned lots on the street, secured a position 
on the locating committee, and, to enhance the value of his lots, 
located this beautiful building on one of the main streets, without 
a rod of land outside of the street, for a playground. For the good 
of the city this selfish “cuss” has made his exit. 

The schools are under charge of Prof. Filow, formerly from New 
York, who for a salary of $1200, directs the young ideas of Baxter 
how to shoot. The Professor is a thorough instructor, aiming not 
alone to secure correct recitations, but to develop brain force by 
requiring from each scholar his own reasoning to sustain answers 
given. His aim is to make them independent thinkers, which is too 
apt to be forgotten by most teachers. In this building are five 
schools, embracing 316 scholars, but the Professor informs us that 
the city contains 420 children between 5 and 20 years old. The 
cost of supporting the schools last year was $5,300, $4,800 being 
paid to the teachers. This amounts to about $3 on the dollar of the 
grand list, and shows the spirit with which western towns are actu- 
ated in behalf of education. 

We find a good paper, the Baxter Republican, published here by 
A. T. Lee. It has a circulation of 600 or 700, and an excellent ad- 
vertising patronage. Western merchants advertise more liberally 
than in the East, and seem to more fully comprehend the benefits 
of printers’ ink. The prices of advertising and job work are higher 
than in Vermont, but the people consider the prices reasonable. 
Every little office is liberally patronized. Every village considers 
the printing office a sort of home institution—one of the main pillars 
and props of the place—and, as such, gives it a good support. East- 
ern villages may find this an example worthy of imitation. 

Another prominent institution of Baxter is the First National 
Bank—I. H. Wright, president. Although with a capital of but 
$50,000, it has in good times a large deposit, loans money for 2 and 
3 per cent a month and declares semi-annual dividends of 9 per cent. 
Mr. Wright informs us that there is no difficulty in keeping all the 
money he can get, loaned on the best security, for 25 to 36 per cent 
a year. But as most loans are for 80 days the capital is turned over 
several times in a year, and the rates received amount to more than 
the above sums. This seems like extravagant talk to eastern loaners; 
but the truth is that anywhere west of the Missouri River money 
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commands about 25 per cent, and sharpers, who hunt up and take 
advantage of people’s distresses, often obtain from 3 to 5 per cent a 
month. With a money capital of $10,000 a lazy man can come here, 
sit down his whole heft in an office chair, and clear $3000 a year. 
And he won’t hate himself for doing it as he would in the eastern 
country, because he will find himself in good company and in pur- 
suit of what is recognized as legitimate business. Money loaning, 
however, at the present time is at a standstill. Since the panic no 
money is circulating, and, on all sides, we hear a cry of distress for 
a very little of the needful. But there is no hand to help. Banking 
and all other kinds of business are stagnant. People are living in 
a state of suspense, anxiously watching for signs of better times. 

The great business of all the towns on the southern line of the 
state is the Texas cattle trade. All that vast country between the 
state line and Texas belongs to various tribes of Indians. White 
settlements go down to the state line and there stop short off. Right 
in front of them to the south is one unbroken expanse of raw prairie. 
Early in the spring Texas herders and drovers begin to move their 
immense herds to the north, across Indian Territory, letting the 
cattle graze as they move forward. They arrive all through the 
summer, but in September, October and November the great herds 
reach the north part of the territory where they halt and wait for 
bids. Acres of them, however, are shipped on the different roads 
for St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago, while large bunches remain 
herded on the border until sold. We have twice rode along the 
border for several miles, viewing herds of from 300 to 1,000 cattle, 
herded a mile or so apart. The herders watch the approach of 
every stranger with an eye to business, and, especially as the season 
wears away, they become exceedingly anxious to dispose of their 
stock and return home. They want money first, and, if that does 
not come, they will trade for horses, mules, wagons, goods, or any- 
thing of which they can make a turn in Texas. This trade is the 
real support of the southern towns of Kansas. When money is 
plenty stock goes readily and Texans load up their wagons with 
store goods and return. 

Baxter has in one year sold to Texas $100,000 worth of lumber 
wagons. All other branches of trade could give perhaps as good 
figures. The farmers in the southern counties of Kansas and Mis- 
souri rely upon this source to stock their farms. They pay but little 
attention to breeding, but go down on the border and purchase 
three year old steers, which they drive home, feed till the next fall, 
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send them to market and stock up again from the border. A few 
who can afford to hold over buy young stock and get the growth 
of two or three years. But the greater number purchase three and 
four year old steers and hold but one year. The hard times of this 
season have interfered with the trade and many large “bunches” of 
cattle still remain on the border. The owners are ready to “trade” — 
a term that means exchange for other goods—and in case they fail 
to trade, they will remain through the winter and buy feed, or will 
let out to farmers to feed for a quarter, or, in some cases, a third of 
the herd. Many of the farmers have plenty of feed but no money 
this season, and are quite ready to take stock to feed on shares. 

Now a word in regard to the farming of this region. Eight years 
ago the two southern tiers of counties in the state belonged to 
Indians, and was an uninhabited prairie. A few had squatted a 
short time before the government, as trustee of the Indians, sold 
the land, 800,000 acres, to the railroad company. Of course they 
expected to obtain it at government prices, but the railroad having 
purchased the whole, allowed the squatters to contract for their 
claims at $5 per acre. This made a row at once, and the squatters, 
combining under the name and style of “Leaguers,” waged deadly 
war upon the company, and proposed to tear up their rails. Several 
demonstrations in the direction of violence were made, and it was 
found necessary for the state to guard the road two years with 
soldiers. The storm has passed, the soldiers are removed and many 
of the settlers have contracted with the company for their farms. 
But many have not thus contracted, and are now working through 
the Granges to induce the company to compromise by way of lower 
rates for their land. 

As the reader may know, all the great prairie states are surveyed 
by government into sections one mile square, and containing 640 
acres of land. These sections are subdivided into quarter sections 
of 160 acres each, and the quarters are again divided into four 
squares of 40 acres each. All farms are purchased according to these 
lines. Public roads are laid out on every section line, north and 
south, and east and west. And thus, all the roads, when properly 
worked, run as straight and as long as the government can draw sec- 
tion lines. A large majority of the farms contain a quarter section, 
or 160 acres. But not one in twenty of the farms in this new country 
are yet paid for. The country is settled by men with limited means, 
who came in to secure land within the reach of small purses to which 
they could add industry and economy, and build up farms and 
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comfortable homes. The work has but fairly commenced, although 
nearly every section of land in this locality is occupied and improve- 
ments have been started. We make a prediction that in ten years, 
if the farmers are enterprising, and accompany their agricultural 
pursuits with good taste in ornamentation, this southern Kansas will 
be able to make a tolerable claim as an earthly paradise. But a 
world of work will first have to be done. Nature has planted noth- 
ing here but prairie grass. Not a tree or a shrub is to be seen, but 
the soil is very rich and fruit and shade trees, transplanted, grow 
rapidly. Many of the farmers have already set out peach and apple 
orchards, and the disposition to set shade trees increases fast. The 
fact that they are an actual necessity as windbreaks, will compel 
every farmer to transplant liberally. 

As timber is wanting, the New England farmer will inquire what 
the people do for buildings and fences. It does not require much 
lumber for the style of house already built on the prairie. Every 
village has its lumber yard where Michigan and Wisconsin pine is 
for sale at $30 to $40 a thousand. A two-horse load of boards and 
scantling will build almost any house we find on the prairie. They 
usually contain one room, about 14 x 20 feet in size. These answer 
for the few years of pioneering when, as farmers prosper, a good 
class of houses will take their places. For fencing every one relies 
on the Osage Orange hedge which, in four years from the time of 
transplanting, will be as serviceable as the best board fence. And 
they are not only indispensable in the way of service, but they are ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. All farmers have them growing, and in most 
cases all around their farms. But a few posts and rails are indis- 
pensable, and are obtained from forests one to twenty miles distant, 
according to location of farms. Oak posts are obtained for three 
cents each, and last in the ground about five years. A span of horses 
will draw about fifty of them. Rails usually cost $2 a hundred, and 
75 of them make a load for two horses. From this the reader will 
see how much it costs a prairie farmer to fence his land with timber. 

Of course barns are out of the question. We have not seen one 
in southern Kansas. We have seen crotched sticks set in the ground, 
covered with poles and prairie hay, and horses tied therein, which is 
the nearest approach to a barn we have seen yet. But barns, though 
desirable, are not among the indispensables in this warm climate. 
They will appear by degrees, and as farm luxuries, when the country 
gets older and richer. 

The great drawback to most prairie farms is the lack of water. 
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Many have nothing but wells, where the water is pumped or drawn 
by hand for the entire stock. In some cases stock is regularly driven 
to a neighboring creek, a mile or two distant. Farms which have a 
piece of creek upon them are regarded with envy. But these creeks 
are not what the Vermonter understands by running brooks. In the 
wet season you may detect a slight motion of the water. But usually 
it stands still, and only in the lowest places in the bed of the 
creek is there any at all. But, fortunately for the country, these 
lowest places are real reservoirs and never wholly dry up. Give us 
Vermont for her beautiful ponds and rivers, her babbling brooks 
and cold springs, gushing forth from every hillside. 

The principal crop here is corn. Every farm of 160 acres will 
have about 60 acres of corn, 15 to 20 of oats, 10 to 15 of wheat, with 
a sprinkling of barley, rye, buckwheat, sorghum, &c., according to 
taste. Corn yields an average of 40 bushels per acre, wheat 10, and 
oats 30. Every farmer also cuts and stacks in the field all the prairie 
hay he wants, or has time to secure, the yield being a ton to two 
tons per acre. These crops are fed out to Texas cattle, purchased 
in the fall. Occasionally, if one fails to secure stock, he sells his hay 
for $3 per ton, in the stack, and corn for 30 to 40 cents a bushel. But 
the aim always is to secure the cattle to feed, which, in addition to 
the profits of growth and feed, leaves the droppings for the improve- 
ment of the farm. The idea of manure is not scouted by prairie 
farmers as it was 20 years ago. The deepest and best soil can be 
impoverished. 

Sowing time begins here in March, and by the middle of April 
the crops are all in. Feeding time begins about the middle of No- 
vember, though it is possible for the stock to graze the year round, 
and in some cases it is allowed to do so. Grain is harvested the last 
of June and the first of July, and corn ripens in August. But this 
crop is not usually harvested. Large fields of corn are still standing. 
Feeders take their wagons into the field daily, pick a boxful and feed 
it out. If it is not all thus gathered in season for spring plowing, 
then it is regularly harvested. A portion of this crop, however, is 
usually cut up, stooked, and fed to cattle, stalks and all, as circum- 
stances require through the winter. 

The absence of winter—I presume this is the cause—has in one 
respect a bad effect upon farmers hereabouts. In Vermont we 
notice that tools are properly sheltered, and farmers in that country 
consider it a great waste if they are exposed long to sun and rain. 
Not so here. The mower and reaper are dropped in the field 
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where they cut the last swath, and they are not disturbed again 
till wanted the next season. Wagons, plows and all small tools 
are treated in the same way. If long exposure to the weather in- 
jures agricultural implements in Vermont it will do it here, and 
it is a surprise to us that farmers, who are actually struggling to 
pay for their lands, will allow this steady, constant leak in their 
finances. A cheap shelter from the sun and rain, suitable for large 
and small tools, would pay for itself every year, even in this country. 
They might follow Vermont's example in other respects, to their 
great advantage. 

A Vermont farmer will do at least a third more work in a day 
than a man does here. It would surprise a set of farm hands 
here to start them out at six o'clock in the morning. If a gang 
of threshers get started here at eight o'clock they are doing well. 
Men work leisurely here. They want sufficient time for stretch- 
ing, gaping and making up their minds what to do. This dis- 
position comes partly from climate, and partly from the extreme 
length of the working season, which gives more than sufficient 
time to put in and secure the crops. But let men economize and 
labour here as they do in Vermont and all the farms would be 
paid for in two years. 

Among the greatest blessings of this country is the coal, of 
which there is an abundant supply under every man’s farm. This 
is really the salvation of southern Kansas. Without it farmers 
would be compelled to abandon their claims, or haul their wood 
5 to 20 miles, after paying such prices as owners would choose 
to ask. The coal found here is of the soft kind, and is from one 
to six feet below the surface. A man with plow, scraper and 
shovels will dig 100 bushels a day, which is about 4 tons. If a 
farmer prefers to dig on his neighbor’s land he is allowed to do so 
for one cent a bushel. This is 25 cents a ton in addition to labour 
of digging. Coal in the village sells for $3 a ton. The expense 
of fuel is consequently really nothing, and is hardly reckoned 
among the expenses of living. 

Wages are very low here. Good men can be hired for 75 cents 
a day and board. Farm hands $12 to $15 a month for the season 
or the year. House carpenters $2 to $2.50 per day. Masons $3. 
Servant girls $1.50 per week. Laborers can see by this that the 
east is the best country for them. A bill of house lumber costs 
$30 to $35 per thousand. Flour brings $7 a barrel, potatoes $1 a 
bushel, corn 35 cents. Groceries and hardware about the same 
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as in Vermont. Horses and cattle are just now very low. Three 
year old Texas steers, weighing about 900, bring $12 to $13. Horses 
according to quality. A first-rate animal can be purchased for $100, 
while Indian ponies for riding are plenty for $15 to $20. 

Taxes of course are enormous. Who ever knew of a country 
where they were not taking the taxpayer’s story for it. In the 
farming section the whole tax amounts to about $3 on every $100 
of the assessed valuation. In the villages and districts where school 
houses have been built the tax is higher. Baxter City groans under 
a $7 tax this season, and western profanity, distinct and positive, 
is employed by way of expressing the taxpayers’ opinion of the 
situation. But Baxter is a Republican city and does wrong to 
swear at the legitimate consequences of that kind of legislation. 

Kansas has got Granges on the brain, over 800 having already 
been chartered. No one can predict the upshot of the movement, 
but there is little doubt, judging from the late election, that it 
will result in a political affair. In this state the Republicans have 
gobbled the entire body. Nearly every granger elected to the 
legislature turns out to be a strong Republican. No organization 
in this country can exist long without opening bids to the political 
parties. If the grangers are independent, and paddle their own 
canoe, they may succeed in dictating terms. If not, they will be 
swallowed up by one party or the other, or both. In this locality 
they are taking on the spirit of the leaguers and preparing to fight 
the railroads, and have already resolved not to contract for their 
lands till the company reduces the price. [C. M. C.] 


Quapaw Mission, INDIAN TERRITORY,® 
Nov. 18, 1873. 
Dear READER: 

To-day we have devoted to “Indian affairs.” You have heard of 
the Modocs. That terrible tribe, right from Oregon, arrived at Bax- 
ter on Sunday last, under the charge of Capt. M. C. Wilkinson, 
of Gen. O. O. Howard’s staff, and a Mr. Squires, of the Indian de- 
partment, at Washington, D. C. The tribe numbers 152 persons— 
60 children, 63 women and 29 warriors. These are the last of the 
Modocs, the tribe which defied for weeks the power of the United 

6. Crawford Seminary, a Quapaw mission pabest of the M. E. church, South, was 
established in the Guepew’ Nation, March 27, 1843, and named for T. H. Crawford, com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1832-1845. About April, 1848, it - moved to a new site 
about five miles north, near and east of present Paster ter Springs, jose to the north line of 
the Quapaw lands. This school was closed in F 1 7 1872 buildings were 
erected for a mission school on the Cyeee aaa i the ret corner of present 


Oklahoma and Asa C, Tuttle and his wife, Emeline H. Tuttle, were placed in charge. They 
were members of the Friends church. 
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States.? They are quartered at the Hall House, in Baxter, and are 
the greatest lions which ever visited that city. We sought an inter- 
view this morning, and were ushered into the front door, with a 
crowd, and hurried through the house, out of the back door, in a 
most unsatisfactory manner. We afterward appealed to the captain 
on the ground that we were newspaper men from a distant country, 
and desired to interview the whole tribe, men and squaws. After 
hesitating about the squaws, who were in mourning, he finally con- 
sented and we entered again on business. 

Our first introduction was to Bogus Charlie, who gave us a hearty 
shake of the hand, and introduced us to the present chief, Scarfaced 
Charlie. The chief is about 35 years old, scarfaced, but a good 
looking man, sprightly, nervous and earnest. The hand shake he 
gave us penetrated to the boots. Next came Shack-Nasty Jim, a 
short, thick-set boy about 25 years old, rather of the independent, 
saucy kind, and tolerably familiar with the profane part of the 
English language, which, he said, he learned from the soldiers. 
We saw also, Hooker Jim, Steamboat Frank, and all the other nota- 
bles of the tribe. Bogus Charlie, the 2nd chief, is the tallest man, 
about 30 years old, speaks English, is of pleasing features, of positive 
points, and, in any crowd, would be recognized as a man above the 
average in natural mental force. He is quick in motion, observing, 
penetrating, and a character of marked identity. He received us 
cordially, introduced us to his squaw and papoose, of whom he 
seemed reasonably proud. We met Lucy and Amelia, both smart- 
looking squaws. We were also introduced into the mourners’ room, 
among the squaws, who were feeling badly on account of the irregu- 
lar departure of Capt. Jack and others. Their heads had been 
dipped in tar, and they intend to seclude themselves from general 
observation till that evaporates. If you ever sat down in a pot of 
tar, you will perhaps remember that the material is obstinate about 
evaporating. 

We shook hands with Capt. Jack’s two wives and his little 
boy. We fell into conversation with his sister, Mary, who was a 
little offish at first. But as we suggested that there were good look- 


The home of the Modoc had at one time been in northern California. In 1864 
on ‘joined the Klamath in ceding territory to the United States and removed to the 
Klamath reservation in Oregon. They were not contented, however, and the more restless 
among them were led to the California border by their chief, Kintpuash, commonly known 

as Captain Jack. An attempt to return them to the reservation brought on the Modoc war 

of 1872-1873. A Jack and his band retreated to near-by lava beds and resisted 

Seomats to dislod, fc them. Two peace a og sent to treat with them were killed. 

The M pies > ally dispersed and captured, a ptain Jack and five other leaders were 

October, 1878. Some mem of the tril tribe were permitted to remain in 

os oe the others were removed to Indian territory and placed on the Quapaw reserva- 
ion. 
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ing boys among the Quapaws, where they were going, she began 
to twist the corners of her apron, and said “she didn’t care, for she 
wouldn't have them.” We suggested there were good looking white 
boys in that vicinity, who were single and matrimonially inclined; 
whereupon she gave another twist at the apron, smiled a string of 
“yeses” and informed us that she “wouldn't have them, anyhow.” 
Mary is a good looking squaw, and if we were single—but to return 
to our subject. It is proper to remark that the Modoc physiognomy 
indicates more than the average intelligence, shrewdness and zip. 
They know what they are about. They express themselves as will- 
ing to work, like this country and seem to be enjoying themselves. 
The Quapaws who own the country just south of Baxter, are in 
council to-day for the purpose of deeding to the government a few 
thousand acres of their land for the Modocs. The tribe is all well 
clothed by the government and look as civilized as anybody. They 
will be supplied with rations and other necessaries by the govern- 
ment until they learn to grub the soil and earn money for themselves. 

After leaving the Modocs we drove to this mission, where we 
arrived in season to dine with A. C. Tuttle and his excellent lady, 
who have charge of the missionary work. In that country, marked 
on the map “Indian Territory,” are over 50 tribes, great and small, 
each tribe having defined territory which they own on fee simple. 
Each tribe also speaks a language of its own entirely different from 
that of every other tribe. The Cherokees, number[ing] 17,000 peo- 
ple, is the largest and most highly educated tribe. They have their 
chiefs, legislature, courts, councils, schools, and conduct affairs with 
as much intelligence as white people. All of these tribes do some- 
thing in the way of farming, and many of them, having considerable 
annuities from the government, are quite wealthy. 

The whole are also embraced under the head of ten agencies, 
H. W. Jones having the agency in this section which includes the 
following tribes, numbering in all about 1800 persons: Senecas, 
Wyandottes, Eastern Shawnees, Ottawas, Quapaws, Confederated 
Peorias, Miamies, and Kas-Kas-Kias. Of these the Quapaws, num- 
bering about 260, are the largest tribe. The Shawnees are not over 
75. Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle, formerly of Dover, N. H., have been en- 
gaged in this missionary work three years. Having recently built 
up a good institution among the Senecas, they came to this point 
a year ago, built a good boarding house, a school house, and fenced 
in a farm of 160 acres, which, with the help of Indians, they are 
now tilling. 
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Mrs. Tuttle’s school, which we have visited to-day, numbers about 
80 scholars of various ages, none of whom knew a letter one year 
ago. To-day some of them are as far advanced as the third reader. 
Mrs. Tuttle understands the Indian character to perfection, and 
during every hour of her instruction makes the dispositions of her 
scholars her study. Her aim is to make them love the school and 
the mission better than they do their own homes. And this is the 
only way she holds them, for the Indian parents are quite indifferent 
to her work, allowing their children to remain with her, only as it 
pleases the children. They have, consequently, to be handled ten- 
derly, or they come up missing. By her tact in management, if 
she secures a child a week, she usually interests him enough to hold 
him. While in the school we were interested in the steady industry 
of the scholars. Each had a task before him to which he gave his 
steady attention. We seldom see white children, of similar ages, 
more industrious. They have an ambition to learn, and are mortified 
at failures. In the matter of obedience they would be models for 
white children to follow. A respect for authority seems to be rooted 
in the Indian character, but they are not inclined to recognize au- 
thority too readily. They seldom disobey their chiefs, and as fast 
as they yield to the authority of a teacher, they regard it as some- 
thing to be respected. The exercises in singing interested us very 
much. They use the Sabbath school book, “Fresh Laurels,” * and 
the pieces sung had been committed, without really understanding 
the words, and the pronunciation was about as accurate as might 
be expected from a Yankee boy’s rendering of Indian language. 
But they sang with spirit if not understanding. We have heard 
better voices, but rarely more earnestness. 

The law of confidence, love and kindness prevails in this mission, 
and Mr. Tuttle and wife claim that this is the only key to the Indian 
heart, that it is a policy which the government should not only adopt 
but compel its agents to carry out to the letter. With this policy 
faithfully enforced among all the tribes, they are sure we should 
never again hear of an Indian war. [C.M.C.] 


8. A copy of this small book has been preserved in the library of the anaes State 
Paterioal Society. The full title is Lage Fresh Laurels for the a chool. A 

New and Extensive ensive Collection of Music and Hymns | , (New York, c1867). The first hymn 
in the book, “Fresh Laurels for the Sunday School,” has provided the title. 
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LawRENCcE, Kans., Nov. 19, 1873. 
Dear READER: 

Lawrence is the head center of the “bleeding” part of Kansas. 
“Bleeding Kansas” was a political by-word from 54 to the close of 
the rebellion. The last time we were in Lawrence—in the fall of 
1863—180 of the citizens lay dead in the streets and the greater part 
of the town was in ashes. Quantrill and his three hundred devils 
were leaving just as we entered the place. We should be pleased 
to announce that the occasion of our entry is what frightened the 
demons out of Lawrence, but as these letters are devoted to truth- 
telling, we are compelled to admit that the scare was on the other 
side, and had not Quantrill been evacuating at the east end of town, 
we should have been hastily engaged in an undertaking of that 
nature at the west end. It is a proud thing for one to relate his 
courageous deeds, but on this occasion it would be improper for us 
to enlarge upon that subject. For particulars Mr. Quantrill is the 
man to apply to. 

Notwithstanding this terrible blow Lawrence is to-day the second 
city in Kansas. Like the Chicago fire, so far as the city itself is 
concerned, it contributed to its growth and has made it larger and 
richer than it would have been had Quantrill never visited it. The 
city dates back to about 1855 ® and was settled principally by Massa- 
chusetts men, but has now a good sprinkling, greater probably than 
any other Kansas city, from all the New England states. No city 
of its size in the country can boast of more intelligence, more busi- 
ness enterprise and acumen, and more liberality in support of edu- 
cation, religion and public charities. It is situated on the Kaw 
river 35 miles west of Kansas City and 160 miles north of the state 
line. The Union Pacific railroad, running from Kansas City to 
Denver, passes through the city. The Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston road, running north and south, also passes here. Another 
road running southwest to Burlingame is completed and the Midland 
road from Olathe to Topeka is nearly completed. As a railroad 
center it is among the best inland towns in the state. 

The population is about 10,000. During the hard times of the past 
two years it has made slow progress, but a company of men at the 
cost of $60,000 are about completing an immense dam across the 
Kansas river, which, with a never failing supply of water gives a fall 
of 7% feet. It is so constructed as to furnish power to any amount of 
machinery. If this enterprise proves a success, as it doubtless will, 


9. Lawrence was established in 1854. 
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the same energy which can secure the erection of such a dam will not 
fail to induce manufacturing enterprises to locate here. This is now 
a promising hope of the future increase and prosperity of the city. 

No city can these days make pretention to metropolitan import- 
ance without horse railroads. Lawrence is not behind in this 
respect. A good line is in operation from the depots in North Law- 
rence, across the river into the main town, and nearly the whole 
length of Massachusetts street. They prove to be a convenience 
which a city of 10,000 inhabitants cannot dispense with. 

We met here Ed Reddington, Esq., formerly of St. Johnsbury, 
who, by the by, is one of the most popular young men of the city. 
He came here some years since and served a long time acceptably 
as cashier of the Union Pacific railroad company, making his regular 
monthly trips to Denver, and paying off the employees on a line of 
road nearly 600 miles in length. A year or so ago the office was abol- 
ished and, although Mr. Reddington was offered another situation on 
the road, he preferred business which kept him more at home, and 
finding a good partner in a former mayor of the city, embarked in the 
lumber business. Mr. Reddington is a member of the school board 
and gave us interesting statistics relating to the schools of the city, 
from which it appears that Lawrence is fully up to the Kansas stand- 
ards in the support of the best schools which money can secure. 
The cost of schools in Kansas is never so much debated as their 
quality. Every town insists upon good schools at whatever cost. 
The young and energetic men who have thus far peopled the state 
understand their value, not only as educators but as agencies and 
instruments of progress in a business point of view. There seems 
to be a strife between towns all over the state to see which shall 
have the best schools, and there is noticeable absence of the dead 
wood in society which is usually found trigging the wheels of such 
enterprise. 

In company with Mr. Reddington we visited the State University, 
on which already has been expended $140,000. Lawrence donated 
$100,000 to secure its location at this place. The state has already 
voted $40,000 and annually votes a sufficient sum to pay running 
expenses, thus affording to the scholars free tuition to as good a 
college as the state can establish. The building is a noble structure 
very large, containing high rooms, with modern finish and con- 
venience, and a capacity to accommodate over 500 students. Its 
locality is in the southeastern part of the city on high ground over- 
looking miles around. From the cupola the view is one of the most 
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enchanting to be found in the state. Prof. [F. E.] Stimpson, formerly 
of Massachusetts, professor of philosophy, chemistry and the sci- 
entific departments, conducted us through his various rooms, giving 
us a view of his apparatus and a slight insight into his method of 
instruction. He has already secured many and is steadily increasing 
his collection of instruments for the perfect illustration of every 
subject taught. Wires from his battery are conducted into all prin- 
cipal rooms of the University. They tick and strike every clock and 
give the several classes, all of which have forty-five minutes recita- 
tion, the orders to go and come. The professor is a thorough student 
in his department and a competent professor. If all study the in- 
terests of the University as faithfully and effectively as he does it will 
eventually take a high rank among the institutions of learning in the 
land. The building is not yet completed and cannot be till the state 
appropriates for construction about $50,000 more. The character of 
the Kansas people is a sufficient guarantee that this will soon be 
done. 

Probably no locality in the state has given a more liberal support 
to churches than Lawrence. She has some church buildings which 
cost $40,000. Congregations are large for the Massachusetts ele- 
ment is given to church going. They are pious Sunday, at all events, 
and this is a good deal better than none at all. If a Kansas town will 
be really and downright pious one day in seven, the old acquaint- 
ances of Jim Lane, Pomeroy, Sid Clarke, Caldwell, and other repre- 
sentative men of the state, will find no fault. [C. M. C.] 


Topeka, Kan., Nov. 21, 1878. 
Dear READER: 

Topeka, the capital of Kansas, is twenty-seven miles west of Law- 
rence, on the Kaw river and Union Pacific railroad. Like Lawrence, 
it stands upon rolling prairie and has occasionally to battle against 
the prairie wind for its very existence. It has a population of 8,000, 
and entertains, not without reason, sanguine hopes of great increase 
and prosperity. We should not be surprised if in ten years it was 
the largest town in the state. 

But the curse of Kansas politics rests upon Topeka. Here is where 
the state rottenness focuses every January”® to be stirred up and to 
stink in the nostrils of the nation. During this annual gathering of 
political “varmints,” corruption walks the streets of Topeka at noon- 


10. Article 2, section 25, of the constitution of Kansas provided for annual sessions 
of the legislature to be held in January. A revision of section 25 was adopted at the election 
of November, 1875, and beginning with 1877, regular sessions were held every two years 
until the section was amended again in 1954 to provide for budget sessions in the even- 
numbered years. 
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day, and bribery, brazen and bold, looks political integrity and 
patriotism out of countenance. York’s exposure of Pomeroy’s $7,000 
bribery produced a temporary panic in the political commerce of 
the state,! but the traders and gamblers will continue to ply their 
nefarious business, nevertheless, only in a more guarded way. They 
will examine more carefully their securities. York's explosion, in- 
tended to blow villains out of political existence, will effect prin- 
ciple less than action. They will continue just as infernal but more 
sly. It will require more than one such explosion to roll the rotten 
carcass of Kansas politics over and bring the best side up. The 
annual assembly of the legislature is the only blot we know of on 
Topeka’s morals. When that body goes home Topeka society aver- 
ages with other Kansas cities. 

We meet here C. C. Kellam, Esq., who came from Irasburg, Vt., 
when Topeka was in infancy.1* Mr. Kellam has seen the town 
grow up and is proud of his adopted home. He has a flourishing 
store on Kansas Avenue, is prosperous in business and one of the 
highly respected citizens of the city. In company with him we 
rode horseback through the city visiting the different places of 
public interest. The state house, modeled after the old capitol at 
Washington, when completed will be, of course, the finest building 
in Kansas. It is built of grey stone procured at Junction City, some 
50 miles west, and the one wing already finished gives the beholder 
an idea of the splendid temple it will be when completed. No 
expense is spared in carrying out the architect’s plans, but every- 
thing is built substantially and for all time. $2,500,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of the building completed. We visited several of the 
beautiful public school houses, of which Lincoln high school is the 
largest, accommodating about 500 scholars.'* There are over 1,500 
school children in the city. Washburn college cost $150,000 and 
has an endowment. There is also a female seminary, styled “Sisters 
of Bethany,” built at the cost of about $100,000 and supported by 
charities procured through the instrumentality of the ladies.1* Both 

11. Samuel C. Pomeroy was defeated for re-election to the U. S. senate in 1873 be- 
cause of a ee omy e < bribery brought against him by State Senator A. M. York 
of Montgomery county. oa revealed to the legislature that Pomeroy had offered him 


$8,000 in cash for his vote. See “Gdtterdimmerung in Topeka: The Downfall of Senator 
rome ork by Albert R. "Kitshaber, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 18 (August, 1950), 


12. aah Directory of the City of Topeka, 1872-73, lists Charles C. Kellam, drug- 
gist, at 161 Kansas Avenue. 

18. Lincoln school was opened in 1871 with a high school department to which one 
room was assigned. 

14. An act to incorporate the Episcopal Female Seminary of Tecumseh was passed 
by the territorial 5 of 1859. Work was begun on the sub-structure of the build- 
ing, but in the spring of 1860, » proposals more attractive than those made by Tecumseh 
were advanced by the Topeka Association and the school was moved to Topcka. 
The Episcopal Seminary of Topeka was then organized under a charter granted by the 
territorfal legislature on February 2, 1861. The name was changed to College of the 
Sisters of Bethany in 1872. The school closed its doors in 1928. 
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of these colleges are in prosperous condition, and certain to improve 
year by year. 

North Topeka is really the “railroad street” of Topeka. It is sep- 
arated from the main town only by the river; but at the foot of 
Kansas Avenue is a large iron bridge which really makes the two 
places one, and if we mistake not the whole is within the city 
proper.'5 North Topeka has sprung up wholly since the Union 
Pacific was built. It is perfectly flat, and cut up into numerous 
streets, some of which are growing rapidly. Eventually in heavy 
business it will lead the original part of the city. 

The streets of Topeka are very broad and beautiful. This is an 
advantage the prairie cities have over our New England cities. Take 
all the room they please and there is no danger of using up the 
territory. We failed to notice the horse cars in Topeka, but they 
will appear soon.?® 

We said that Topeka would some day take the lead of Kansas 
towns. We make this prediction because of its being the capital of 
the state; because of the enterprise and liberality of its inhabitants, 
and because of the railroad and business enterprises already cen- 
tered and projected here. She has for railroads the Union Pacific, 
the Midland, about completed, and on the south side of the river, 
and running from here southeast, and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe. The latter, among the most prosperous and promising 
roads in Kansas, makes its headquarters here, and will next season 
erect the largest shops in the state and employ several hundred 
hands to be constantly located here. This company has about 600 
miles of road running southwest to Newton, in the southern part 
of Kansas, and thence directly west to the west line of the state. It 
passes through a vast fertile country, yet principally undeveloped, 
but still giving to the road a good business. 

A bridge company with capital of $175,000 has built shops here 
and employs some 200 men in the constructions of iron bridges, 
which are shipped to points ordered.'* A rolling mill company with 
a like capital has built buildings and is about to begin operations 
with another set of 200 hands.’* These three enterprises would 
make a respectable city of themselves. As enterprise is contagious 
it is reasonable to presume that other companies will soon organize 
and contribute to the growth of the capital. The farming country 


e i. The town of Eugene (North Topeka) was annexed to Topeka by ordinance April 
. 16. ‘Bane cars appeared in Topeka in June, 1881. The line operated five 12-foot cars. 
17. The King Wrought Iron Bridge Manufactory and Iron Works of Topeka. 

18. Topeka Rolling Mills, North Topeka. 
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in the vicinity of the city is excellent, but no better than that around 
most Kansas towns. Every Kansas city and village must necessarily 
have a good local support from farmers. 

We meet here also Bill Ruggles, the “Old Drover,” who emigrated 
from Lyndon a year ago. When he saw us Bill “te he’d” aloud and 
attempted to execute a part of a clog dance, but as his boots re- 
minded him that he had undertaken too heavy a job, he settled 
down to inquiries about his old friends at home. He inquired re- 
peatedly about Lambert, Bela, Nahum, Tyler, Jim, and other brother 
drovers, and then took up the farmers who raised the stock, be- 
ginning with Chas. Sylvester, whom he called a “thundering good 
fellow,” and then other business acquaintances would be raked up. 
Nobody was forgotten. After exhausting his recollection of names 
he would scratch his head and begin at Lambert again and go 
through the list, adding a new name when he could think of it. Bill 
has rented a farm of 100 acres west of town, has two or three horses 
and twenty cows, and runs a milk cart. We saw a good well on the 
place and suggested to him that it was doubtless a matter of con- 
venience in the business. “Yes,” said he, “the cows drink a good 
deal of water. Te-he-he. Anybody’d know you’s a Yankee or you 
never d thought of that well.” Ruggles is charmed with the country 
and climate. 

We took a short horseback ride over the country this morning. 
The roads were very dry and dusty in places. The sun was shining 
brightly and the temperature comfortable to one in summer cloth- 
ing. “Think of this beautiful day,” said Bill, “and then think of 
Vermont. I’ve known sleighing there at this time of the year.” We 
told him we saw in the papers accounts of good sleighing ten days 
ago. He dropped his chin, reflected a moment and then responded 
seriously, “I—swow.” [C. M. C.] 


LEAVENWORTH, KAn., Nov. 24, ’73. 
Dear READER: 

In a former letter we alluded to the growth and prosperity of this 
city during the war, and of her leading importance among the c:ties 
of the far west as late as 1864. But Leavenworth has not fulfilled 
her predictions of that date, but is surpassed by Kansas City and 
St. Joe, with Atchison, 20 miles north, fast gaining on her. But 
Leavenworth numbers about 25,000 people, which is a gain in nine 
years of some 8,000. Her vacant lots, and buildings, however, 
brought as high a price nine years ago as now. 
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The question among the river cities from Omaha down to Kansas 
City is, which is the best railroad center? All are good and each 
claims to be the best, but outsiders are not long in concluding that 
Kansas City has the lead, by far, and that she is the center of a 
country which is bound ultimately to place her far in advance of all 
rivals. 

As a manufacturing point, Leavenworth certainly has the lead at 
present. Her two carpet factories are the only ones west of St. Louis. 
She has the largest iron foundry and machine shop in the state, two 
large furniture manufactories, two establishments for the manufac- 
ture of fine carriages and heavy wagons, several sash and door 
establisk.aents, and a number of other factories of minor importance. 
But what we have enumerated is enough to give her the lead, as 
her rivals have little manufacturing enterprise to boast of. She has 
one iron railroad bridge spanning the Missouri river at a cost of 
$1,500,000. But Omaha and Kansas City have the same. 

Leavenworth has 6,000 school children, 8 fine public school build- 
ings, and 40 teachers, which she pays liberally. The superintendent 
gets $3,600 a year, principals $1500 to $2000, while women teachers 
get $700 to a $1000. The whole expense of the schools is about 
$40,000 a year. It makes a good tax for the purpose, but when dis- 
cussing retrenchment, the liberal support of the schools is never 
attacked, and this same liberality in behalf of schools prevails all 
over the state. 

But churches are not so well sustained. There is not a creditable 
church edifice in Leavenworth. By that, we mean not such as could 
be reasonably expected from a city of 25,000 inhabitants, and a 
growth of 20 years. We discovered one good building in process of 
erection, costing at a guess $35,000. The Methodist congregation is 
probably the largest in town, and it is rare that 300 are seen there at 
one time. The Catholics, however, have done nobly and erected the 
largest Cathedral west of St. Louis at the cost of $150,000. Their 
good example does not seem to affect the Protestant element. 

In the line of residences we find many costing as high as $30,000. 
Ex-senator Caldwell and Tom Stevens, a former partner of Gov. 
Carney, occupy the two most expensive and showy residences in the 
city, costing some $60,000. A Mr. Higginbottom has one nearly 
completed which will cost about $40,000. A large class of residences 
of the business men could be built for sums ranging from $3,000 to 
$8,000. 

The only hotel of importance is the Planters, which would rank 
fair as first class with anything west of St. Louis. Provided Leaven- 
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worth is to continue prosperous, an enterprising landlord, “who can 
keep a hotel,” would find it a good point to exert himself. 

The largest grocery house is that of Cochran, Bittman & Taylor, 
who will this year do a business of $1,000,000, but the house has 
done more. The largest dry goods jobbers are Fairchild & Pierce, 
who do this year about $500,000. Former proprietors of this house, 
during the war, sold as high as $1,500,000, but that was in the times 
of high prices, when prints sold for 40 cents, and also when Leaven- 
worth took the lion’s share of the western trade. C. B. Pierce, the 
junior partner, is a Vermonter from Windsor county, and a graduate 
of Dartmouth in the class of 1854. We officed with him in 1863 
while he was city attorney, and just as he was emerging from the 
crust, below which poverty dwells. By energy and prudence he 
came up and was next year made state senator, but was too honest 
a man to gather much enjoyment from the company he was thrown 
into. At the close of his term, disgusted with Kansas politics and 
law, he retired from his profession and formed a commercial partner- 
ship with his father-in-law, which has continued and prospered to 
the present time. Notwithstanding his large and lucrative business, 
we found the head center of his interest and pride in his domestic 
circle. During business hours at the store his maximum avoirdupois 
is 120 pounds, but at home, located between two cradles and warb- 
ling in basso profundo, the melodies of Mother Goose to a pair of 
five months boy twins, he is plump 298. 

We met here, among other old friends, Ed Russell, Esq., of whom 
we spoke in a former letter."° There is no man in Kansas who 
better understands its history and its interests than Mr. Russell. He 
came to Kansas from Gainsville, Alabama, nearly twenty years ago. 
After investing his all, some $30,000, in Kansas and Nebraska land, 
he settled in Elwood opposite St. Joe. In due time the place gave 
promise of rapid growth, when he sold out his lands at a profit and 
reinvested in the lots of the forthcoming city. About this time Tom 
Osborn, the present governor, was his partner. Elwood began to 
grow and Ed’s fortune was fast magnifying. But one night while 
he was deliberating what use to make of the vast wealth about to 
come into his possession, the Missouri river got on a rampage and 
% of the Elwood lots, houses and all, took French leave in the direc- 
tion of New Orleans. Ed holds the title deeds, but the big muddy 
Missouri river still holds possession of the Elwood site. From the 
fragments of fortune Ed scraped together enough to purchase a 


19. Chase first mentioned Edward Russell in his letter of August 9, 1863. 
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small farm west of town where he resided until about 1865, when he 
came to Leavenworth. Mr. Russell has always figured conspicu- 
ously in Kansas politics, but has usually acted outside of and against 
the corrupt rings which have disgraced the state. He has been sev- 
eral times a member of the legislature and is at the present time 
state commissioner of insurance and also county auditor of Leaven- 
worth county, both of which are important and lucrative positions. 
He loves his adopted state and is confident that in a few years it will 
take a foremost rank in the sisterhood of states. 

Leavenworth has one German and four English daily and weekly 
papers, two exclusively weekly and the Kansas Farmer which is a 
monthly. . . . [C. M. C.] 


St. JoserH, Mo., Nov. 26, 1873. 
Dear READER: 

A few words from St. Joseph will put an end to this tedious 
Western correspondence. This town is in Missouri and. opposite 
the northern line of Kansas. It is among the old points on the 
river and at the present time claims 30,000 people. She is also 
claimed as the solidest town among the rival cities and this claim 
is doubtless correct. She has many men of wealth, many fine resi- 
dences and public buildings and prides herself on moderate and 
healthy growth. 

Let us enumerate a few of the important things she possesses: 
5 fire companies, 6 banks, 3 daily papers, 19 churches, 12 public 
school houses, and 4 Catholic schools, 20 hotels, 10 of which are 
good, and one the largest west of St. Louis, 15 law offices, 39 doctors, 
8 brass bands, 95 saloons, 29 meat markets, 10 livery stables, 96 
grocery and provision stores, 8 wholesale and 26 retail dry goods 
stores, 3 wholesale and 15 retail drug stores, 138 cigar manufac- 
tories, 16 banks, &c. The city is principally noted for her hotels, 
affording the best accommodations in this part of the world. She 
is nearly destitute of manufacturing enterprises but has a great 
trade from northern Kansas and southern Nebraska and north- 
western Missouri. She is next in importance to Kansas City and 
is a good way from yielding in the race for a first position. You 
can start from St. Joe in any direction by rail, and her pretentions 
as a railroad center are not without some force. 

The city is about as far south as Philadelphia. The weather is 
much milder than in Wisconsin, Minnesota and other northern 
states, but snow is no rarity. It comes and occasionally gives a 
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few weeks of sleighing. Located in the Missouri bluffs it is partially 
protected from the prairie winds. Apples, pears, peaches, grapes 
&c., grow in abundance. St. Joe is not a bad place to live, but with 
all due deference to her population we announce that when we 
emigrate into this country we shall locate farther down the river, 
where every advantage is obtained which St. Joe offers, with the 
addition of a little milder climate. [C. M. C.] 











Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters—Continued 


Nye H. Miter and JosepH W. SNELL 


DEGER, LAWRENCE E. 
(1845?-___) 


TT. earliest issue of the Dodge City Times in the files of the 
State Historical Society, October 14, 1876, lists L. E. Deger as 
city marshal. His deputy was Wyatt Earp. 

In March, 1877, the Times told of a chase after a horse thief with 
Sheriff C. E. Bassett. This short item may be found in the section 
on Bassett. 

Deger was reappointed in April, 1877. The Times, April 7, re- 
ported: 

L. E. Deger has been re-appointed City Marshal, to serve under the new 
administration. It was thought by many that a change would be made in 
this branch of the government, but the Mayor and Council wisely concluded 
that no better man for the place could be found. 

Marshal Deger’s salary was $75 per month.' In his spare time 
he was a partner in the saloon firm of McGinty & Deger.? 

In June, 1877, while providing Bobby Gill with incentive, in the 
form of “paternal kicks in the rear,” to move more rapidly toward 
the city jail, Deger was set upon by young Bat Masterson who 
objected to his methods. With the help of a policeman and six or 
so Texans, Deger subdued Bat and jailed both him and Bobby. 
The Dodge City Times article describing this episode may be found 
in the section on Masterson. 

Because it was a city of transients during the summer when 
trail hands swarmed over the plains, Dodge City suffered from 
countless fly-by-night operators, con men and petty thieves. In 
July, 1877, one such person, who was called “Curley” for want of 
a better name, set up shop on the streets of Dodge and began to 
offer “chances” on jewelry which he displayed on a portable show- 
case. The day Curley set up business emigrants were passing 
through the town who soon became the victims of his chicanery. 

Finally, as it began to dawn on the visitors that they were being 


Nyre H. Mriier and Josepn W. SNELL are members of the staff of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


Note: If interest in the series on Kansas cowtown police officers continues, the 


several installments will be reprinted with additional information and an index, and 
offered for sale under one cover. 
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duped, they appealed to the authorities. The Dodge City Times, 
July 14, 1877, reported that the 


City Marshal, speaking as a private citizen, said that he would squelch the 
institution if the vox populi would back him. The word was said. The 
Marshal hesitated not a moment, but repaired to the scene, and gathering 
the show-case in his brawny arms, pitched it into the street, contents and 
all. Smash! Silver watches, jewelry, silver cutlery, diamond pins and other 
valuables rolled in the dust. 

There are no jewelry stores in Dodge City at the present writing. It is 
not considered a safe business. 


Next, Marshal Deger and Dodge City Mayor James H. Kelley 
had a set-to which the Times described in its July 21, 1877, issue: 


THE MAYOR AND CITY MARSHAL BOTH BEFORE HIS HONOR. 


It is seldom we are compelled to give the particulars of an affair in which 
the public manifest a deeper interest than the difficulty which terminated 
yesterday morning in an open rupture between Mayor Kelley and City 
Marshal L. E. Deger. There may be some personal matters which had some- 
thing to do with bringing about the result, but of these we will not make 
mention, briefly stating what happened at the time of the difficulty: 

Yesterday morning about 2 o'clock the Marshal arrested and confined Mr. 
Chas. Ronan in the city jail. Immediately after the arrest Mayor Kelley 
ordered the Marshal to release the prisoner, and the Marshal positively re- 
fused to do so. Finding his orders not obeyed, the Mayor ordered the 
Marshal to cease performing the duties of City Marshal, deliver his badge 
to one of the other officers and consider himself suspended. The Marshal 
refused to recognize the order of the Mayor and continued to act as Marshal, 
whereupon the Mayor ordered the Assistant Marshal [Edward J. Masterson] 
and policeman [Joe Mason] to arrest him. The Marshal at first refused to be 
arrested, and drawing his revolver ordered the Mayor and officers not to 
approach him. Here the Assistant Marshal and policeman were placed in a 
doubtful position, not knowing their exact duty in the matter. In order to 
settle the difficulty in the easiest manner, Mr. Masterson, the Assistant 
Marshal, suggested to the Marshal that he submit to arrest in order to prevent 
further collision, until the disagreement between himself and the Mayor could 
be investigated. This the Marshal consented to and allowed himself to be 
confined in the city jail, where he remained only about ten minutes, being 
released on his own reconniasnce. 

During the forenoon a complaint was filed against Mayor Kelley for inter- 
fering with an officer in the discharge of his duty and he was also placed 
under arrest. The Marshal’s case was tried first. No complaint was filed 
against him, and the officers who made the arrest were the only witnesses. 
The decision of the Police Judge was that the Marshal had committed no 
offense against any of the city ordinances. He was therefore released. The 
Mayor’s case was postponed until this afternoon at 4 o'clock. Before that 
hour a meeting of the City Council was held, and an order passed directing 
Mr. L. E. Deger to resume his duties as City Marshal. When the trial came 
up for hearing a petition was presented, signed by a majority of the Council, 
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favoring the entry of a nolle prosequi in the case, and all parties consenting 
it was so entered and the Mayor discharged. The municipal machinery is 
now running smoothly. 


Marshal Deger was instrumental in raising funds for Bobby 
Gill to leave Dodge City according to this article from the Times, 
July 21, 1877: 

LEAVES FROM THE DOCKET. 


A WEEX oF Historica INCIDENTS IN THE DopcE City Po.ice Court. 

We are loth to believe that Dodge City is retrograding in its morals, or 
that its people are becoming more wicked and lawless, although it might 
seem so to those not understanding the causes leading to some of the diffi- 
culties which stained the records of our police court this week. ‘ 

The City of Dodge City against Robert Gilmore, charged with a 
and having no visible means of support. Robert’s sensitive feelings were 
very greatly hurt upon hearing that charge, and his plea was not guilty. He 
said he knew he was a sinful man and pursued a calling which was not of 
the highest order. All he asked of this court was a chance for his life. He 
asked the mercy of the Police Judge unto him as a sinner, stating as a prece- 
dent that Christ died to save just such sinners. The witnesses for the city 
testified that they knew of no visible means whereby he gained a support. 
Also that he was the instigator of many quarrels and street fights—that he 
was not a law-abiding, peaceable citizen. In defense, several witnesses were 
sworn who testified that the prisoner had money to pay his bills, and that he 
had means of support. On this evidence the Judge was compelled to render 
a decision of not guilty. But public sentiment was so strongly antagonistic 
to Mr. Gilmore’s remaining in the city, and he had cost the officers so much 
annoyance, that Robert consented to seek a livelihood elsewhere, if a donation 
could be secured to pay his fare to Emporia. Through the efforts of the 
City Marshal the money was soon raised, and Mr. Gilmore gathered about 
him his earthly treasures and departed. This is the second time Bobbey has 
shook the dust of the city from his feet by request, and we hope some day 
to see him conducting himself in a more exemplary manner than he has 
heretofore. He is not a desperate character, and has good sound sense, 
which only needs a proper application to business. 


On August 4, 1877, the Dodge City Times noted that “Marshal 
Deger resigned his position of Deputy Sheriff this week, at the 
request of Under Sheriff [Bat] Masterson.” 

In spite of its wild reputation, Dodge City had docketed only 
204 cases before the police court between the date of the city’s 
incorporation, November 2, 1875, and August 16, 1877, reported 
the Times, August 18, 1877. 

Deger’s size (he weighed nearly 300 pounds) hampered his 
efforts at law enforcement, as this article in the Times, September 
8, 1877, disclosed: 
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FLEEING FROM THE WRATH TO COME. 


To Mr. William Brady, a gentleman from Texas, belongs the credit of 
creating the most profound sensation of the week. Mr. Brady came to the 
city last Sunday, and during that hour when our citizens were assembled to 
worship at the church on Gospel Ridge, did carry strapped to his manly 
person a navy revolver of a deadly character. William says he did not intend 
to make a killing; he only carried the gun as an ornament; but a policeman 
took him under his wing all the same and steered him to the dog house. 
When Monday morning came, William, not being ready for trial, succeeded 
in getting Jim Anderson to go his bail until 4 o'clock, placing his horse in 
Anderson’s stable for security. But while William was waiting for 4 o'clock 
to come, he went against the boose joint to such an extent as to make 
him feel like a giant among small men. He resolved and finally decided, 
that no court or no officers or no town could hold him. He secured his 
revolvers, went to Anderson’s livery stable, and finding no one but old uncle 
Huggins around, presented his revolvers to the old man in a hostitle attitude 
and ordered him to saddle up the horse he had left there for security. Of 
course the old man obeyed, and William was seen soon after riding recklessly 
out of town. As soon as the police heard what had happened their wrath 
was up and they decided to give chase. Assistant Marshal Masterson was 
the first to get started, and Marshal Deger next, mounted on a horse about 
half as large as himself. On his shoulder he carried a shot-gun, and blood 
was in his eye. A few moments after the Marshal started, Jim Anderson 
learned what had been done, and feeling himself interested, took out his 
fastest horse, and said “we'll catch ’im.” 

The news had spread over town and the population could be counted by 
hundreds on the tops of freight cars, on the roofs of buildings and other high 
places. William crossed the river and started east on the run. He had a 
good horse, and a hot race was expected, and a fight when the officers came 
in contact with him. Anderson’s horse soon passed Deger, whose pony 
grunted at every jump under its heavy load, and afterwards passed Masterson, 
and was gaining on the fugitive, whose courage seemed to have failed, inas- 
much as he slackened his speed when he saw Anderson coming. Anderson 
rode up to him and they both stopped. The lookers-on expected to see some 
shooting at this stage of the game, but Anderson made no move to shoot, 
and Brady only placed his hands on his revolver in a playful manner. Just 
then Masterson came up, and before Brady saw him ordered him to throw up 
his hands or be killed. Brady threw up his hands and Anderson took his 
revolvers. Deger soon arrived, but was too late to use the shot gun. Brady 
begged Anderson’s pardon and said he would never have acted so had he 
been sober. He was confined in the calaboose until the next day, when he 
was brought before Judge Frost and fined $10 and costs, which he paid. 


On October 2, 1877, the police force was reduced so that only 
Marshal Deger and Assistant Marshal Ed Masterson remained.* 

Since Sheriff C. E. Bassett could not run for re-election in 1877, 
due to a constitutional limitation, the office was sought by Deger, 
George T. Hinkle, and Bat Masterson. Deger announced in the 
Times of October 18, 1877, that he would run: “At the solicitation 
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of many of my friends I hereby announce myself as a candidate for 
the office of Sheriff of Ford county. If elected I shall spare no effort 
to fill the office honestly and faithfully.” The editor of the Times 
wrote: “The most of the voters of Ford county know ‘Larry’ better 
than we do—at least have known him longer. He has been City 
Marshal of this city for a long time, and his ability to keep the 
peace has been often tested. Give him a fair consideration. He is 
a substantial, honest and upright man.” 

Toward the end of October Hinkle stepped out of the race and 
declared in the October 27, 1877, issue of the Times that he would 
support Deger. 

The day Hinkle’s announcement was made a “Peoples’ Mass 
Convention” assembled in the Lady Gay saloon to nominate candi- 
dates for the November election. Both Deger and Bat Masterson 
were suggested to the convention as the candidate for sheriff. After 
seconding speeches by W. N. Morphy, who in two months would 
cofound the Ford County Globe, in favor of Deger, and M. W. 
Sutton, Dodge City attorney, in favor of Masterson a ballot was 
taken in which Masterson received the majority of votes. Though 
he had not been chosen by the convention, Deger stated that “I 
am still in the field as a candidate for the office of Sheriff of Ford 
County.” 4 

At the election held November 6, 1877, W. B. Masterson edged 
out Deger with a three-vote majority, he having received 166 votes 
to Deger’s 163.5 

On November 10, 1877, the Times noted: 

Two worthy birds, “Stock Yards Shorty” and a cow boy, participated in 
a little slugology yesterday morning, in front of Jake Collar’s store. After 
exchanging a few slugs, Shorty knocked the cow boy through one of Mr. 
Collar’s large window lights. The cow boy in return drew a crimson stream 
from Shorty’s proboscis. Our worthy Marshal interfered in their innocent 
amusement, and took them off to the lime kiln. 

And on December 1, 1877, the Times reported: 

Darinc THEFT. 


While the excitement caused by the burning of the Great Bend City Jail 
was attracting everybody to that part of the city, one day last week, a thief 
quietly unhitched a farmer’s team from a post in front of one of the Great 
Bend stores, seated himself in the wagon and drove westward. He reached 
this city this week and camped out in the adjacent hills. The proprietor of 
the team got track of the thief and followed him to Dodge City. Learning 
that his thief was somewhere near around he informed Marshal Deger of 
his errand and straightway search was instituted. The Marshal soon suc- 
ceeded in finding and recovering the team, but the thieves made a hasty 
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flight. Great was the joy of the farmer when he recovered his stolen property, 
and he even went so far as to give his horses a fond embrace. 


The city council of Dodge City, at its meeting of December 4, 
1877, relieved Deger from the marshalship and the mayor appointed 
Ed Masterson in his place. The editor of the Times wrote on De- 
cember 8, 1877: 


City Marshal Edward Masterson receives the congratulations of his many 
friends without a show of exhultation. Notwithstanding the fact that con- 
siderable feeling was manifested against the removal of Mr. Deger, no one 
accuses Mr. Masterson of seeking the position. In fact he preferred to retain 
his old position as Assistant, which gave him the same salary and engendered 
less responsibilities. As an officer his reputation is made, and it is a good one. 

In justice to Mr. Deger we will say that no charge of misconduct was 
brought against him. He has been an excellent officer, and retires with no 
stain upon his official character. The powers that be saw fit to make the 
change, and it was made. It was made on the principal that “there are just 
as good men in the party as out of it.” 


Deger had filed a contest of election suit against Bat Masterson 
which he withdrew in January, 1878. On January 15 the Ford 
County Globe printed his explanation: 


COMMUNICATED. 


Dopce Crry, Jan. 11, 1878. 

Epiror Grose. As considerable inquiry and comment has been made 
respecting the withdrawal of my contest for the Sheriff’s office, to satisfy my 
friends and the public generally, I submit the following: Not wishing io 
involve my friends in trouble or expense, politically or financially when nothing 
could be accomplished thereby, I concluded when the appointment of Judges 
had been made by the Probate Court that it would be folly to proceed when 
I was sure of getting the worst of it. When I filed my papers of contest I 
expected to get a square deal from the Probate Court. One of the judges 
selected to try the contest had previously voted in the city council for my 
removal from the office of City Marshal because I would not withdraw the 
contest. As I understand the position of both parties in the contest, and 
know that it was convenient for this councilman to vote as he did, I have 
nothing to say except that a much fairer selection of judges could have been 
made. 

Aside from the glaring injustice done me in the appointment of judges I 
wish further to say to the City Council, that, as the contest was a county affair 
and could not interfere with the discharge of my duties as City Marshal. 
I cannot understand why they should have taken upon themselves to establish 
an arbitrary precedent which will work no good to them or the men who 
advised it. The sympathy of such men who degrade their official positions I 
scorn. I always endeavored to perform my duty as an officer, impartially, 
friends and foes I treated alike—my conduct, good, bad, and indifferent have 
approved. I ask no favors from anyone other than what common decency 
would dictate. L. E. DEcEr. 
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The Dodge City Times, January 12, 1878, said of the withdrawal: 
THE CONTEST WITHDRAWN. 


The contest suit of Larry E. Deger vs. W. B. Masterson, for the office of 
Sheriff of Ford county, has been withdrawn, and thus the agony is over. 
Contest suits are prolific endless sources of bad blood, and rarely end in 
success to the contestor. 

It is true the election was a close one, but an opening of the ballots would 
only tend to make hostility more bitter and to open wounds that would be 
running sores in future election contests. 

Mr. Deger’s efficiency and popularity will secure him confidence for a future 
race before the people, which he cannot forego for the sake of a fruitless and 
prolonged contest suit, which could be carried to the end of the term for 
which he sought. Mr. Masterson will make a capable and energetic officer, 
and we trust will receive the support of every one in the execution of his 
official duties. 

The attorneys in this matter were fully prepared for the tug of war, but 
their legal swords have been turned into tuning forks, and the Russian harp 
is made to discourse its sweet delightful strains a la Brokhisstiffnek. 


On January 22, 1878, the Globe printed this exchange, which im- 
plied that Deger was incapable of composing the January 11 letter: 


Donce Crry, 
Jan. 2lst., ’78. 
The following inuendo appeared in the “Dodge City times,” Jan. 19th.: 
QUESTION. 

“Will the wise man who wrote the communication for Deger, please inform 
an inquiring public, if a City Marshall degrades his official position, by stand- 
ing in with (so called) show case game for ten per cent of the games.” 

SUBSCRIBER. 

In reply I have but this to say: I wrote the communication refered to, 
myself. And although I don’t pretend to much wisdom, I try to live honestly 
and tell the truth. I consider that the City Marshall, who would take any 
per cent. of any show case game, or other game of like character, not only 
degrades his official position, but becomes a scoundrel. Sign your name next 
time. L. E. DEcEr. 


For a while it was believed by some that Deger had been a mem- 
ber of the gang which attempted to rob a Santa Fe train at Kinsley 
on January 27, 1878. The Globe, February 5, 1878, reported: 


One of the most laughable things connected with the late train robbery, 
was, a detective shaddowed Lary Deger for two days, supposing him to be 
the big fellow who put the pistol to the engineers head. Another is that a 
stranger in Kinsley, while eating supper at the hotel, supposing our respected 
townsman, A. B. Webster, to be [William M.] Tilgman, one of the arrested 
parties, extended his sympathy to Web. assuring him that he didn’t believe 
he was guilty. Web. promptly assured him that he was innocent, and didn’t 
believe that the prosecution could convict him. 
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On June 2, 1880, Deger was listed by the United States census 
as being a resident of Dodge township, a laborer, and 35 years old. 

In April, 1888, Deger defeated W. H. Harris for mayor of Dodge 
City by a vote of 214 to 143.6 “The true city issue was whisky vs. 
whisky or Indian fight Indian, in which the GLose had no particular 
interest, but could quietly stand by and watch the result, which 
was sure to prove beneficial to the best interests of this city. The 
more fight among the Indians the less Indians,” said the Ford 
County Globe, April 3, 1883. 

Within a month of Deger’s election the so-called “Dodge City 
War” erupted. Lawrence E. Deger, not A. B. Webster as so many 
sources state, was the Dodge City mayor who had Luke Short 
arrested and subsequently run out of town for having female 
“entertainers” in his saloon in violation of city ordinance. The story 
of the “war” will be presented in the section on Luke Short. 

On July 26, 1883, a disgruntled Globe reader accused Deger of 
misconduct in 1876, when he was city marshal. The letter, which 
was printed in the Ford County Globe, July 31, may be found in 
the section on C. E. Chipman. The matter to which the letter re- 
ferred was tried as a civil case before the June, 1877, term of the 
Ford county district court and was reported in the Dodge City 
Times, June 30, 1877: 


THE JUNE TERM OF COURT. 


By far the most important case, however, was the case of John 
Blake vs. Dodge City. The allegations of the complaint were that Blake was 
incarcerated by a judgment of the Police Court in a 10 x 12 cell, that against 
his remonstrance there were confined with him three desperadoes (two of 
whom were afterwards hung,) that these three men were allowed to have in 
their possession a knife and pistol, that they assaulted Blake and shot out his 
left eye, and otherwise injured him, for which he claimed damages in $5,000. 
The suit was brought by Messrs. [M. W.] Sutton and [Harry E.] Gryden, and 
came up on a demurrer to the reply. Mr. [E. F.] Colborn, for the city, cited a 
number of authorities, making a strong case of non-liability for the city. Mr. 
Gryden followed. He argued that where there is a wrong committed, there 
must be a remedy, that the age of the Seal Chambers of Venice and the Black 
Hole of Calcutta were past, that if the city could confine an old man in a den 
of murderers, who had vowed to kill him, they could also incarcerate the 
maiden with the raving maniac, or employ the thumbscrews and the iron 
boots of the inquisition as their agents. Mr. Gryden’s argument occupied 
about one hour, and was spoken of by the bar with flattering encomiums. 
Captain [J. G.] Waters closed the argument for the city, showing by a long 
list of authorities that a city occupied the position of a State in the regulating 
of her municipal affairs, that if a liability existed, it was against the agents 
of the city. That she could be no more liable in this case than would the 
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Warden of the Penitentiary be responsible for the killing of one convict of 
another. Strong and able arguments were, of course, expected from City 
Attorney Colborn and Captain Waters, and they were in this case fully realized. 
The court sustained the demurrer, and rendered judgment for costs against 
Blake, to which plaintiff excepted, and gave notice of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

No record was found of a subsequent hearing before the supreme 
court in the case of Blake vs. Dodge City. 

As a postscript to the spring “war,” the Dodge City council 
passed an ordinance on August 31, 1883, making it illegal for music 
of any type to be played publicly except for purposes “literary or 
scientific.” This, of course, was aimed at the female “entertainers” 
of the local saloons and dance halls. Mayor Deger, having borne 
the responsibility for most of the actions of and reactions to the 
“Dodge City War,” wrote to William A. Johnston, Kansas’ at- 
torney general, for legal opinion on the validity of the ordinance: 

Office of the Mayor of 
Dopce City Kansas Dec 18/83 
ATTERNY GENERLL 
STATE OF KANsAs 
Sim 

I enclose you a coppey of an Ordnece the Validity of wich I would most 
respectfile ask your Oppinion. I order the dance Halls closed under this 
Ordnece and have Stoped the Musick and free & Easeys in the Salons Some 
of our aterneys here claim that they can Beat the Ordnece in the Dis Court 
as the Ordnece is to sweaping in its nattur and the parties thretin to open 
and see if they could beat it. but I inform them if the did I would have 
complint made in the Dis Court and try them under the Statute wich had 
the desierd affect. but I if I am Sertin that the Ordnece is good would 
rather have them brought in the City Courts I would Respectfully as these 
questions 
1St. upon the face of this Ordnice is it within the Power of the Mayor & 
Council to Pas and Inforse it. 
2nd—Can the Police Court take Judicl Knolage of the Vices & Evels this 
Ordnece atemts to Surpress 
8rd If Vallid will the Intenton of the Mayor and Councel be the Gide for 
the Courts. 
4th Will an Ordince Passed by the Mayor & Councl prohibiting the Sale of 
Liquor Eexcept on phormacy licence under the Licens Sistem Still remain 
Vallid and in force or must the M. & C. pass a new ordnece under the new 
order of things, Yours L E Decer Mayor Dodge City 


In answer, Attorney General Johnston informed Mayor Deger 
that the ordinance was too general to be valid, that the disturbances 
it was designed to suppress were already taken care of by powers 
granted to cities by state statute and that moreover there were 
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“uses of music other than for literary and scientific purposes which 
would not be vicious, immoral or disorderly.” * 

After serving only one term as mayor of Dodge City, Lawrence 
E. Deger retired to private life. In September, 1885, he moved 
to Kiowa in Barber county.® 


1. Dodge City Times, April 7, May 6, June 9, July 7, August 11, September 8, 
October 6, November 10, December 8, 1877. 2. Ibid., May 6, 1877. 3. Ibid., October 
6, 1877. 4. Ibid., November 3, 1877. 5. Ibid., November 10, 1877. 6. Ibid., April 
5, 1883. 7. “Correspondence of the Attorneys General,” archives division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 8. The Globe Live Stock Journal, September 8, 1885. 


DIBBS, WILLIAM 
(1850?-___) 


William Dibbs was appointed policeman on the Wichita force, 
April 15, 1873; Mike Meagher was renamed city marshal for the third 
consecutive year and Daniel Parks became assistant marshal. 

On April 15, 1874, Mike Meagher was replaced by William Smith. 
Dan Parks and William Dibbs were reappointed to their respective 
positions and James Cairns became the fourth member of the force.” 
Other policemen were added as the season progressed. 

In July Dibbs’ treatment of a prisoner caused the captive to disarm 
and tree the policeman. The Wichita Weekly Beacon, July 29, 1874, 
reported: 

A SHOOTING AFFRAY. 
THE PursvEeD TURNED PuRSUER. 
A Brave “Cope” Makes TIME. 

Last Friday afternoon a shooting affray occurred on Second street, between 
the BEAcon office and the Occidental hotel, which happily resulted in nothing 
more than frightening a policeman, and arousing the indignation of all who 
witnessed the affair, at his brutality and cowardice. The particulars of the 
affair are as follows: 

A young man, said to be a gambler, by the name of Thomas McGrath, had 
been arrested on a charge of vagrancy and fined. Unable to pay the amount, he 
and another were put at work on the streets, under charge of policeman Wm. 
Dibbs. While they were at work Dibbs, for some cause, threatened to put a 
ball and chain upon McGrath, when the latter started to run away. Dibbs 
pursued, pistol in hand, and overtaking the fleeing man on Main street, struck 
and pulled him around as if he was a dog. Coming back with his prisoner, 
Dibbs heaped upon him a volley of oaths and threats, which were replied to by 
McGrath in much the same style of language. Turning the corner of Main and 
second streets, Dibbs, in an angry and excited tone said he could put a ball and 
chain on McGrath if he wished, and could kill him if he wanted to. In reply to 
McGrath’s denial of his assertions, Dibbs ordered him to shut up. This, Mc- 
Grath said he would not do, when, without warning and to the astonishment of 
those who had been attracted to the scene, Dibbs with his left fist dealt the 
prisoner a blow in the face, and followed it up by another with his right. 
McGrath attempted to ward off the blows, when the parties clinched, and in 
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the struggle McGrath managed to get possession of one of Dibbs’ pistols, and 
at once prepared for defense and attack. 

So soon as Dibbs saw the revolver in the hands of McGrath, a deadly 
pallor o’er spread his face and he turned and fled, his ashen lips crying, “Hold 
on, hold on! Don’t shoot.” In his flight Dibbs ran towards the rear of the 
BrEacon office, but before he reached the sidewalk McGrath managed to fire 
one shot at him, which only served to increase his speed. McGrath in turn 
became the pursuer, and followed Dibbs, who ran, like a scared wolf, behind 
the buildings. In the flight Dibbs managed to fire one shot from his remain- 
ing revolver, while his pursuer fired twice. None of the shots took effect. 
McGrath finally overhauled Dibbs as he reached the rear of Dr. Gray’s house, 
where he attempted to wrest the other pistol from the city guardian. In the 
struggle Dibbs’ pistol was discharged, the ball striking McGrath on the lower 
part of the left hand, inflicting a slight wound. 

About this time Mr. Newman came up and separated the parties, and al- 
most simultaneously policemen [Samuel] Botts and [John] Behrens came up 
and seized McGrath, while Dibbs limped off with the assistance of two 
gentlemen, fully impressed with the idea that he was fatally shot. He was 
taken to the office of the police judge for attention. Arriving there, an ex- 
amination disclosed the fact that he was only frightened, not hurt. Then his 
courage returned, and seizing his revolvers he thrust them into his belt; then 
taking the triangle he rushed to the door and rang an alarm which brought 
together a large number of armed citizens. 

McGrath, meantime, was being taken to the calaboose by Botts and 
Behrens. We are informed that while on the way, and after arriving at the 
calaboose, Botts showed his brutality by beating the prisoner over the head, 
and was only prevented from further fiendishness by the efforts of the other 
policeman. 

The above is a plain statement of the affair, without attempt at coloring or 
giving the minute particulars. It requires no comment. We could not make 
it appear worse for Dibbs were we so disposed. If a full investigation and a 
thorough overhauling of the police force fails to result from it, then a total 
disregard of the people’s wishes will be shown, and lack of a sense of justice 
exhibited we are loth to attribute to our Mayor and Councilmen. 

The Wichita City Eagle, July 30, 1874, in reporting the affair said: 

. We hope the incident will prove of value to incautious and over 
brave officers, if we have any more upon the force. No ordinary sized police- 
man with only two revolvers should attempt to handle one of these small red- 
whiskered fellows single handed. Seriously we think that whenever it comes 
to the pitch that vagrants or others defy our authorities and on the pretense of 
the disgrace resist and threaten officers it is well for the mayor to shut down 
most vigorously. As to the police force, it will be remembered that we asked 
for a re-organization this spring. All the people desire is such men upon that 
force as are respectable and as will command the respect of good citizens and 
be dreaded by rogues. We have some good men on the police, but there are 
others who, however brave, should never be officers of the law. 


Immediately after the Beacon reached the streets, Dibbs stormed 
into the office of Milton Gabel, the editor. Gabel described the re- 
sulting scene in the August 5, 1874, issue: 
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-— | A CARD. 
dly : Disss—Burris—Borts. 
old To THE Crrizzens or Wicurra:—As many false rumors are afloat respecting 
the ; a little difficulty which occurred in this office last Wednesday afternoon, I 
fire desire to give the facts in the case, in order to correct the erroneous impres- 
um sions concerning the affair. It grew out of an article, which appeared in 
ind Wednesday’s BEACON, criticising the action of policeman Dibbs for mistreating 
in- a prisoner. 
act. About three o’clock in the afternoon Mr. Sowers and myself were sitting by 
Se, a table in this office, when Wm. Dibbs entered the room accompanied by an 
the armed ex-policeman. Dibbs came up to the table, and in a threatening, angry 
ver and excited manner demanded to know “who put that piece in the paper?” 
when I answered that I did. Dibbs then said, “The man that put that in is a 
al- liar,” (this was emphasized by three loud and well-rounded oaths,) after 
up which he received my undivided attention for a few moments; but seeing his 
wo confederate, [Sam] Burris, who stood in the background eyeing me closely, 
vas place his hand on his hip as if ready to draw his revolver, I quite naturally 
ex- watched the latter while dealing with Dibbs. When Dibbs called me a liar, I 
his hurried around the railing in front of the table towards him, and, just as I got 
1en outside the railing, he struck at me. I warded off the blow and struck him a 
ght very slight blow while looking at Burris. Dibbs then struck again when I 
dodged to one side, the blow merely grazing my hair on the left side of my 
ind head, and knocking off my hat. I then ordered him out of the office, when he 
the and Burris both left the room. He then hurried to the police office anxious 
ad, to plead guilty to fighting and having whipped me. Right here I wish it 
her understood that he did not do this—in fact, neither of us were hurt in the 
least. But his cowardice may be known by the fact of his coming to my 
or office, not alone like a man, but with an armed man to back him; and this 
ake action only confirms to me what he has previously shown himself to be, a 
da villainous coward. Besides this, Wm. Dibbs, though a weak man generally, 
tal has proven himself an able-bodied liar. He stated in the police court that 
‘ice Burris had no revolver, and that Burris walked from the BEAcoN office down 
town on the east side of Main street with him, when in fact, Burris crossed 
id: Main street directly opposite this office, and went down the street on the 
west side. This we can prove by Mr. Kramer, and one other gentleman, whose 
“— reputation for truth and veracity will certainly have more weight in this com- 
= munity than that of Wm. Dibbs or Sam. Burris. Again, Sam. Burris has 
- perjured himself. He swore positively in the police court that he had no 
a revolver on his person, when two of the employes in this office saw it, and, 
a it was also seen by Mr. James Davidson and a boy at Hills & Kramers store, 
ed just as he started up the stairway leading to this office. 
hat Late Wednesday evening I remarked to Burris, “All your actions plainly 
— indicated to me that you came there to aid Dibbs.” “Yes,” said he, “I intended 
on to see him through.” This needs no comment. As to Dibbs striking McGrath 
in the manner as given by me in Wednesday’s article, I can only reiterate that, 
and, in fact, everything concerning Dibbs as to what occurred afterwards. 
ed This matter is narrowed down to a question of veracity between Wm. Dibbs 
re- on the one side, and myself and quite a number of our best citizens on the 


other, and if he undertakes to “clean out” everyone who asserts the facts as we 
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gave them, he will certainly find it extremely laborious to entirely complete 
his work. 

With regard to the conduct of Samuel Botts (who was in no way con- 
nected with Wednesday’s affair), it is claimed by him that he did not strike 
McGrath, yet he admits that he “chucked him about roughly,” and says that 
under the excitement—coming up as he did after the shooting had begun, 
and while McGrath was shooting at Dibbs the second time—thinking that 
Dibbs was fatally wounded, &c., and, in his over-zealous efforts to save him, 
etc. etc., he treated McGrath more roughly than he intended to, and, under the 
excitement, and what he considers aggravating circumstances, more so than he 
otherwise would have done, and thinks that should at least partially excuse 
the rough treatment, which we characterized brutality, and of which we made 
mention in Wednesday’s article. This may in a measure palliate the offense, 
but it shows inefficiency, and even this I think will not justify the mistreatment 
of a prisoner disarmed, and on the way to the calaboose, and I will not alter 
my judgment on this matter as heretofore expressed. I gave the facts as they 
came under my own observation, together with the evidence of others, the 
truth of which can be substantiated by sworn statements of at least seven 
witnesses. 

I do not seek difficulties; on the other hand try to avoid them. But the 
affair of Wednesday was thrust upon me. I regret exceedingly to have had 
any connection with the difficulty, and, if my friends will forgive me, I 
promise that such a thing shall not occur again, at least until another villainous 
fiend, hungry for trouble, presents himself in the same manner. I would not 
willfully wrong or injure any one, but I have a duty to perform as a public 
journalist, and that I purpose doing let come what may, 

Mitton GaBEL, 


Dibbs apparently was relieved from the force because of the 
McGrath affair but on September 2, 1874, the city paid him $3 for 
“Disbursing Money Cleaning Calaboose,” * and on January 5, 1876, 
he was paid $4 for two days’ duty as special policeman at Wichita’s 
December 17, 1875, fire.* 

1. “Proceedings of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Jounal A, 
pp. 287, 288; Wichita City Eagle, April 17, 1873. 2. “Proceedings of the Governing 
Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal A, p. 371; Wichita City Eagle, April 23, 
1874, 8. “Proceedings of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal 
B, p. 15. 4. Ibid., p. 85. 


DUFFEY, WILLIAM 


a 


Deputy Sheriff William Duffey first appeared in the Dodge City 
newspapers as a law officer on August 17, 1878, when the Dodge 
City Times reported: 

Sheriff W. B. Masterson and Deputy Sheriff Wm. Duffy, are indefatigable 
in their efforts to ferret out and arrest persons charged with crimes. Scarcely 
a night or day passes without a reward for their vigilance and promptness. 
We do not record all these happenings, because evil doing is of such common 
occurrence. There is a pleasant contemplation in the fact that we have officers 
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who are determined to rid the community of a horde that is a blight upon 
the well being of this over ridden section. 


On the next page the Times noted that “Sheriff W. B. Masterson 
and Deputy Duffy Monday night, arrested one James Smith, three 
and a half miles from town, on a charge of horse stealing. The 
prisoner is bound over for ten days to await trial and identification 
by parties in Ellis county.” 

In September, 1878, Duffey was responsible for the escape of 
two county prisoners. The articles reporting this may be found 
in the section on Bat Masterson. 

Duffey, in October, 1878, was a member of the posse which cap- 
tured James Kennedy, the supposed murderer of Dora Hand. The 
report of this, too, may be found in the section on Masterson. 

The Ford County Globe, October 29, 1878, reported that “Deputy 
Sheriff Duffy had an unruly prisoner last week who undertook to 
purloin the six-shooter worn by his keeper, who was giving him 
a promenade in the hallway, but was unsuccessful.” 

On December 6, 1878, four prisoners escaped from the county 
jail. On December 17 the Globe reported the unsuccessful pursuit 
of one of the escapees: 

Deputy Sheriff Duffey, in company with Archie Keach left here a week 
ago yesterday, in search of the missing prisoner Brown, who, it is supposed, 
stole [C. S.] Hungerford’s fine grey mare and made good his escape, After a 
fruitless search for nearly a week they return to Dodge, Keach arriving here 
Saturday and Duffey Sunday. They report a very rough trip.1 

Duffey shared in the praise given the Ford county officers (men- 
tioned earlier in the section on C. E. Bassett) by the Dodge City 
Times, January 11, 1879. These men, the paper said, had “earned 
the high praise accorded to them for their vigilance and prompt 
action in the arrest of offenders of the law.” 

In March, 1879, Duffey and Bat Masterson participated in the 
struggle between the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western railroads for the right of way 
through the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas—the Royal Gorge. 
The Dodge City phase of this fight may be found in the section on 
Masterson. 

Deputy Sheriff Duffey, on April 5, 1879, disarmed Levi Richard- 
son, the loser of a duel fought with Frank Loving in the Long 
Branch saloon. This was reported in the section on Charles E. 
Bassett. 

Later in April Duffey accompanied Mike Sutton to Garden City 
after a prisoner. Sequoyah (Finney) county, in which Garden City 
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was located, was one of 13 unorganized counties attached to Ford 
county for judicial purposes. The Times, April 26, 1879, reported: 

County Attorney Sutton and officer Wm. Duffy went up to Garden City 
Thursday. They caused the arrest of L. T. Walker, who stabbed D. R. Menke. 
Both are citizens of Garden City. The cause of the stabbing grew out of some 
words over a business transaction. Mr. Menke was stabbed in the abdomen, 
and is in a dangerous condition. Walker was brought to this city and placed 
in jail. 


On August 30, 1879, the Times noticed that “Officer Duffey ar- 


rested a man Thursday on a telegram from Colorado,” and on 
September 9, 1879, the Globe recorded this episode: 


ANOTHER LUNATIC. 

For some time past the Bohemian named Szinek, confined in the county 
jail awaiting his trial in the district court on the charge of attempting to steal 
Mr. Cotton’s horses, has been acting queer. In fact he has been acting very 
queer, cutting various kinds of pranks, and even going so far as to try to 
but[t] his brains out against the sides of the prison wall. He said he wanted 
to die, and when Mr. Duffey kindly offered to shoot him he was perfectly 
willing and even anxious for the shooting to commense, but Mr. Duffey was 
compelled by a feeling of delicacy to politely decline the honor. On Saturday 
he was taken before Probate Judge Klaine, who impaneled a jury and gave 
him an examination. He was adjudged insane and will be sent to the asylum. 
The cause of his lunacy is undoubtedly an abominable crime against nature 
which he has practiced. 


The Ford County Globe, November 18, 1879, again mentioned 
an adventure of Duffey’s: 


FIRE GUARDS. 

Our tenacious Deputy Sheriff Mr. William Duffey, had a novel experience 
last week with a gentleman of color whom he wished to “see” in regard to 
bad intentions. It was night, and as Mr. Duffey rapped at the front door of 
his victim’s pallatial residence and announced his errand, there was a slight 
rustle of bed clothing and then all was still. Mr. Duffey effected a forcible 
entrance and was shocked to find that his bird had flown through the back 
window. 

Duffey apparently left his public office at the end of the Bat 
Masterson administration. On October 13, 1881, the Dodge City 
Times, quoting a colorful story in the Las Vegas (N. M.) Optic, re- 
ported that he was fighting Apaches with Col. Ranald Mackenzie's 
4th cavalry: 

“Duffey,” the veteran scout, is with MacKensey’s outfit and will prove a 
valuable acquisition to his forces. Duff is an old-timer and will be remem- 
bered by all the boys of Dodge City and other western Kansas towns. It is 
said of him that once upon the frontier of Texas a company of buffalo soldiers 


was sent to arrest him for some trivial offense, and before they were aware 
of what was ahead of them he had sent the entire outfit to the happy hunting 
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grounds. He was for a long time the deputy and trusted henchman of the 
somewhat famous Bat Masterson, in Ford county, Kansas, and shared with him 
the dangers of holding down the hardest town on the continent. He is an 
experienced Indian fighter, and will, if given a chance, adorn his wigwam 
with many an Apache’s scalp before winter. If the Government would employ 
a number of such men and leave the cadets at home to court their girls, the 
Indian war would progress more satisfactorily—[Las Vegas Optic. 
1. See, also, Dodge City Times, December 21, 1878. 


EARP, WYATT BERRY STAPP 
(1848-1929) 


In spite of Wyatt Earp’s own statement, recorded by a biographer 
over 50 years after the event, that he had been the one who dis- 
armed Ben Thompson after the fatal shooting of Sheriff Chauncey 
B. Whitney in Ellsworth that August day in 1873, no contemporary 
record is known to exist which places Earp in the town at that time. 

Similarly, though Earp, through his biographer, stated that he 
arrived in Wichita in May, 1874, and was soon hired as deputy 
marshal, no evidence of his official police employment could be 
found in the Wichita city records or in either of the town’s news- 
papers until April, 1875. 

In May, 1874, the police force consisted of Marshal William Smith, 
Assistant Marshal Daniel Parks, and Policeman James Cairns, Joe 
Hooker, John Behrens, and William Dibbs. In June Sam Botts 
was added as policeman. During the summer several others, but 
apparently not Earp, served as special policemen for short periods. 

The first known Wichita mention of Wyatt Earp appeared in the 
Wichita City Eagle, October 29, 1874. Though the article referred 
to him as an “officer,” it did not state whether he was a city, county, 
federal, or private officer. It is not likely that as a city police officer 
he would have made the collection described so far from the limits 
of the town, yet his partner, John Behrens, was probably still on the 
city force at the time. It would seem more likely that Behrens and 
Earp were hired as private officers to collect an unpaid private debt. 
The article is presented here for the reader’s own interpretation: 

The Higgenbottom outfit, who attempted to jump the country at an expense 
of twenty or thirty thousand dollars to Wichita, it appears had, among other 
games, stuck M. R. Moser for a new wagon, who instead of putting himself 
in communication, by telegraph, with the outside world just got two officers, 
John Behrens and Wiatt Erp, to light out upon the trail. These boys fear 
nothing and fear nobody. They made about seventy-five miles from sun to 
sun, across trackless prairies, striking the property and the thieves near the 
Indian line. To make a long and exciting story short, they just levelled a 
shotgun and six-shooter upon the scalawags as they lay concealed in some 
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brush, and told them to “dough over,” which they did, to the amount of $146, 
one of them remarking that he was not going to die for the price of a wagon. 
It is amusing to hear Moser tell how slick the boys did the work. 

The official Kansas state census, 1875, purportedly showing the 
occupation and ages of all individuals, reported as follows on three 
Earps who were living in Wichita: 








The name of every person Place Where from 

whose place of abode on Age Sex Color Occupation of to 

the first day of March, birth Kansas 

1875, was in this family. 

Bessie Earp 82 F W Sporting New York Iowa 
[page 23, line 4.] 

Jas. Earp 84 M W Kentucky Iowa 

W. S. Earp 26 M W Illinois Illinois 


[page 32, lines 24 and 25.] 





Though the census was supposed to have been taken as of 
March 1, 1875, there is strong evidence to indicate that the Wichita 
portion, at least, was prepared between April 6 and April 21. Since 
all the known policemen of Wichita were so indicated in the occupa- 
tion columns of the census, the compilers of this sketch feel that 
had Earp been on the force prior to April 21, 1875, his occupation 
would have been listed similarly. 

On April 21, 1875, Wyatt Earp was appointed policeman on the 
Wichita force, and the appointment entered on the records of the 
city. This was, by the way, the first time that Earp’s name appeared 
in the city’s official records. Wichita’s police force now consisted 
of Marshal Mike Meagher, Assistant Marshal John Behrens, and 
Policemen James Cairns and Earp. The marshal’s salary was 
$91.66, Behrens earned $75.00, and Cairns and Earp each were paid 
$60.00 a month.? 

Wyatt's first recorded Wichita arrest was reported in the Weekly 
Beacon, May 12, 1875: 


AN ARISTOCRATIC HORSE THIEF. 


On Tuesday evening of last week, policeman Erp, in his rounds ran across 
a chap whose general appearance and get up answered to a description given 
of one W. W. Compton, who was said to have stolen two horses and a mule 
from the vicinity of Le Roy, in Coffey county. Erp took him in tow, and in- 
quired his name. He gave it as “Jones,” This didn’t satisfy the officer, who 
took Mr. Jones into the Gold Room, on Douglass avenue, in order that he 
might fully examine him by lamp light. Mr. Jones not liking the looks of 
things, lit out, running to the rear of Denison’s stables. Erp fired one shot 
across his poop deck to bring him to, to use a naughty-cal phrase, and just as 
he did so, the man cast anchor near a clothes line, hauled down his colors and 
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surrendered without firing a gun. The officer laid hold of him before he 
could recover his feet for another run, and taking him to the jail placed him 
in the keeping of the sheriff. On the way “Jones” acknowledged that he was 
the man wanted. The fact of the arrest was telegraphed to the sheriff of 
Coffey county, who came down on Thursday night and removed Compton 
to the jail of that county. A black horse and a buggy was found at one of the 
feed stables, where Compton had left them. After stealing the stock from 
Coffey county, he went to Independence, where he traded them for a buggy, 
stole the black horse and came to this place. He will probably have an op- 
portunity to do the state some service for a number of years, only to come 
out and go to horse stealing again, until a piece of twisted hemp or a stray 
bullet puts an end to his hankering after horse flesh. 


The Wichita City Eagle, May 6, 1875, merely stated: “Behrens 
and Earp picked up a horse thief by the name of Compton from 
Coffey County, yesterday, with the property in his possession.” 

A ruckus loving young cowboy successfully eluded the Wichita 
police on May 23. The Eagle, May 27, 1875, reported: 


The three shots that were fired on Main street between the Occidental and 
Empire last Sunday night, were showered into the innocent air by a hilarious 
party of the name of Higinbotham, who was a horse back, and heavily armed 
for the sport. The police chased him to the corporate limits, but could go no 
further.3 


About August 4, 1875, Cairns and John Martin, who had been 
appointed in April, were dropped from the force, leaving only the 
marshal, Assistant Behrens, and Policeman Earp.‘ 

On November 10, 1875, the Beacon reported an arrest by Marshal 
Meagher and Earp: 


THE TERRORS AND TEMPTATIONS OF 
BULL WHACKING. 

Last Friday, being hangman’s day and generally regarded by the super- 
stitious as the twenty-four hours in all the week, for all time, which the devil 
has reserved for himself against the holy Sabbath, appropriated by his enemies, 
it befell three turbulent twirllers of the long lash, stimulators of the patient 
ox, to be wooed into ways that are dark and tricks that proved vain, and 
on the devil’s own day. A bull train, consisting of two large waggons and eight 
yoke of oxen, had arrived at West Wichita, corralled and went into camp 
early that morning. There was nothing very remarkable in this fact, being 
of daily, almost hourly occurrence, but in the sequel, in the reproof of chance 
lay the proof of crime, with an apology, if it so please you, for spoiling one 
of Williams best and most quoted. Marshal Meagher, as the wires and mails 
would so have it, had a description of this identical outfit in his pocket, with 
the names of the parties to it. The intelligence conveyed to him was that one 
Bill Potts, assisted by two gentlemen of color, had actually stolen these oxen 
and wagons, and stranger yet, under the very nose of their owner, and as 
slow as oxen travel, had most miraculously succeeded in eluding pursuit, 
evading highways and coming through the long prairie grass, reached Wichita, 
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from Fort Sill, where this wholesale theft was committed. If nothing of repu- 
tation is left this little crowd of depredators, one thing will ever remain tena- 
ciously with their names, that they made the best bull time on record and are 
therefore entitled to the name of being the champion bull whackers of the 
Sill. We expect to see a dime edition out soon, with some such title and the 
usual daredevil wood cut, emblazoning in red, yellow and magenta this identi- 
cal trio, whipping, goading and spurring amain the frantic longhorns. 

Be that as it may, Mike Meagher soon spotted good M. Potts, the only 
white man in the crowd, who was threading his way through the busy throng 
on lower Main street making with all possible speed and with a business-like 
air, towards the individual whom he had put up to be the innocent purchaser. 
He sought out several buyers. In the meantime, Marshal Meagher, having 
business always near by. At last Mr. Potts betook himself to Davidson’s 
stables and securing a horse for himself, had old Mr. Davidson to mount 
another and together they crossed the long bridge, Mr. Davidson going to 
look at the cattle and make up his mind whether to buy or not. Mike Meagher 
with Policeman Erp, also took an airing on horseback about the same time 
clattering the bridge with the music of their horses’ hoofs in beautiful quartette 
with those that bore Mr. Potts and his victim, and so, until all the parties halted 
in the marauders’ camp, when good Mr. Potts and his too sable assistants were 
compelled to surrender at the point of the six shooter and were, when we 
saw them, marching up the center of Main street, three abreast, with the two 
mounted officers in the rear, herding them to jail. There they now are, wait- 
ing the certainty of that hour that will bring them to face offended law, and 
to go hence and be forgot, at least for a term of years. That is to say, and it 
is written with this express understanding, if they do not break jail. 


The Eagle, November 11, 1875, said the arrest was made by 
Meagher and Behrens: 


Wm. Potts and two colored men were arrested here last Friday by city 
Marshal Mike Meagher and Assistant John Behrens, charged with stealing eight 
yoke of cattle and two wagons at Fort Sill, which property was found in their 
possession, The parties were lodged in jail. 


Realizing it had erred, the Beacon corrected itself on November 
17, 1875: 


While we are not aware that Deputy Marshal Behrens cares a fig for official 
honors, yet when he is justly entitled to credit it is due him to have the 
same, Far be it from us to withhold from so efficient an officer what belongs 
to him, much less give the praise to others. We say this much without the 
knowledge of Mr. Behrens, in order to set ourselves right in the matter of several 
arrests made last week; one of them Ed Hays, the other Bill Potts and his two 
associates. Deputy Marshal Behrens spotted all these parties, arrested Hays, 
himself; and traced the others to their lair, assisting Mike Meagher in the 
arrests. 


On December 15, 1875, the Beacon again mentioned Wyatt Earp: 


On last Wednesday, Policeman Erp found a stranger lying near the bridge 
in a drunken stupor. He took him to the “cooler” and on searching him found 
in the neighborhood of $500 on his person. He was taken next morning before 
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his honor, the police judge, paid his fine for his fun like a little man and 
went on his way rejoicing. He may congratulate himself that his lines, while 
he was drunk, were cast in such a pleasant place as Wichita as there are but 
few other places where that $500 roll would ever been heard from. The 
integrity of our police force has never been seriously questioned, 


In April, 1876, the tables were turned and Policeman Earp found 
himself on the receiving end of law enforcement. The trouble 
was recorded in the Wichita Weekly Beacon, April 5, as follows: 


On last Sunday night a difficulty occurred between Policeman Erp and 
Wm. Smith, candidate for city marshal. Erp was arrested for violation of 
the peace and order of the city and was fined on Monday afternoon by his 
honor Judge Atwood, $30 and cost, and was relieved from the police force. 
Occurring on the eve of the city election, and having its origin in the canvass, 
it aroused general partisan interest throughout the city. The rumors, freely 
circulated Monday morning, reflected very severely upon our city marshal. 
It was stated and quite get [sic] generally credited that it was a put up job 
on the part of the city marshal and his assistant, to put the rival candidate for 
marshal hors de combat and thus remove an obstacle in the way of the re- 
election of the city marshal. These rumors, we say, were quitely largely 
credited, notwithstanding their essential improbability and their inconsistency 
with the well known character of Mike Meagher, who is noted for his manly 
bearing and personal courage. The evidence before the court fully exhonorated 
Meagher from the charge of a cowardly conspiracy to mutilate and disable a 
rival candidate, but showed that he repeatedly ordered his subordinate to 
avoid any personal collision with Smith, and when the encounter took place, 
Mike used his utmost endeavor to separate the combatants, If there is any 
room to reflect on the marshal, it is that he did not order his subordinate out 
of Smith’s room as soon as he entered, knowing as he did, that Erp had 
fight on the brain. It is well known that in periods of excitement people do 
not always act as they would when perfectly collected and unexcited. The 
remarks that Smith was said to have made in regard to the marshal sending 
for Erp’s brothers to put them on the police force furnished no just grounds 
for an attack, and upon ordinary occasions we doubt if Erp would have given 
them a second thought. The good order of the city was properly vindicated 
in the fining and dismissal of Erp. It is but justice to Erp to say he has made 
an excellent officer, and hitherto his conduct has been unexceptionable. 


At the city election held the day before the Beacon came out 
Meagher had defeated Smith for the marshalship.5 The new city 
council, which had also been elected on April 4, met on the 19th 
and included among other business the nomination of police offi- 
cers. The city clerk recorded the nominations and appointments 
in the minute book: 


Numerous nominations were made for policeman the vote on Mr. Wyatt 
Earp stood 2 for and 6 against. 

Mr. R. C. Richey was elected policeman vote standing 6 for and 2 against. 
Mr. Dan Parks was also duly elected policeman. vote standing—5 for and $ 
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against. On motion the vote taken on Mr. Earp was reconsidered the result 
of the ballots showing— 4 for and 4 against. 

On motion of Mr. Walker to defer the appointment of more policemen until 
next regular meeting— was carried.® 

When the city council met on May 8 it allowed Wyatt Earp $40 
for 20 days’ work on the force in April. The councilmen also 
ordered the committee on jail and police to investigate “the matter 
relating to the collection of moneys due the City by persons not 
authorized. . . .”7 

On May 10, 1876, the police committee wrote this report: 

We the police com. Respectfully submit the following report. That Police- 
man L., Rickey be relieved from further duty & that the marshall enforce the 
vagrant act in the case of the 2 Earps [Wyatt?, James?, Bessie?], the long 
haired man, the man whose trial has been postponed, Sol Woodmancey & 
“Red.” That the scrip of W. Earp and John Behrens be with-held from pay- 
ment until all moneys collected by him for the city be turned over to the city 
treasurer. 

The city council received the report at its meeting on May 22: 

Report of the Police Committee relating to the discharging of policeman 
Richey and also to the enforcement of the vagrant act and further recom- 
mending that Scrip of W. Earp & John Behrens be with held until all moneys 
collected by them for the City be turned over to the City Treasurer was sanc- 
tioned and accepted.® 

With that, Wyatt Earp apparently bowed out of Wichita, for no 
other contemporary mention was found of him in that place. 
Further, on May 24, 1876, the Wichita Weekly Beacon reported: 
“Wyatt Erp has been put on the police force at Dodge City.” 

Little is known about Wyatt Earp in Dodge during 1876 and 
1877. The only 1876 Dodge City newspaper in the files of the 
State Historical Society is a single issue of the Times dated October 
14. On the first page, in a box labeled “Official Directory,” Earp’s 
name appeared as deputy city marshal. The next issue of this paper 
in the Society’s files is that of March 24, 1877. Earp was similarly 
listed in the directory of this issue as well as in that of March 31. 
However, the Times of April 7, 1877, in reporting the proceedings 
of the city council meeting of April 4, said the salary of Marshal 
Lawrence E. Deger was allowed for March, but no mention was 
made of Wyatt Earp. 

On July 7, 1877, the Dodge City Times noted: 


Wyatt Earp, who was on our city police force last summer, is in town again. 
We hope he will accept a position on the force once more. He had a quiet 
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way of taking the most desperate characters into custody which invariably gave 
one the impression that the city was able to enforce her mandates and preserve 
her dignity. It wasn’t considered policy to draw a gun on Wyatt unless you 
got the drop and meant to burn powder without any preliminary talk. 

Earp was still in Dodge City two weeks later according to this 
article from the Times of July 21, 1877: 

. .« Miss Frankie Bell, who wears the belt for superiority in point of 
ss ability, heaped epithets upon the unoffending head of Mr. Earp to 
such an extent as to provoke a slap from the ex-officer, besides creating a 
disturbance of the quiet and dignity of the city, for which she received a 
night’s lodging in the dog house and a reception at the police court next 
morning, the expense of which was about $20.00. Wyatt Earp was assessed 
the lowest limit of the law, one dollar. 

The Dodge City papers did not mention Earp again until January 
22, 1878, when the Ford County Globe noted that “Wyatt Earp, 
our old assistant Marshal, is at Ft. Clark, Texas.” 

The ex-officer returned to Dodge on May 8, 1878. Said the 
Times, May 11: “Mr. Wyatr Earp, who has during the past served 
with credit on the police arrived in this city from Texas last 
Wednesday. We predict that his services as an officer will again 
be required this Summer.” 

By May 14 the Ford County Globe was able to report that 
“Wyatt Earp, one of the most efficient officers Dodge ever had, has 
just returned from Fort Worth, Texas. He was immediately ap- 
pointed Asst. Marshal, by our City dads, much to their credit.” 

This time Earp served under City Marshal Charles E. Bassett, 
appointed to replace Edward J. Masterson who had been killed 
on April 9, 1878. Ed’s brother, Bat, was sheriff of Ford county 
and James H. Kelley served as mayor of Dodge City. Earp’s salary 
now was $75.00 per month.!° 

For the first two months of Wyatt Earp’s second tour of duty on 
the Dodge City police force the newspapers had little to report 
in the way of excitement. On June 11, 1878, the Ford County 
Globe felt that “Marshal Earp deserves credit for his endeavors to 
stop that ‘bean business’ at the Theatre the other night.” On June 
18 it stated that “Wyatt Earp is doing his duty as Ass’t Marshal in 
a very creditable manner.—Adding new laurels to his splendid 
record every day.” 

On July 26 Dodge’s second fatal shooting within two weeks oc- 
curred. The Times reported the affair in these words: 
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BULLETS IN THE AIR. 


Music FroM THE FEsTIvVE REVOLVER. 
Twenty SHots Firrep AND ONLY ONE MAN WouNnDeED. 


Yesterday morning about 8 o'clock this peaceful suburban city was thrown 
into unusual excitement, and the turmoil was all caused by a rantankerous cow 
boy who started the mischief by a too free use of his little revolver. 

In Dodge City, after dark, the report of a revolver generally means business 
and is an indication that somebody is on the war path, therefore when the 
noise of this shooting and the yells of excited voices rang out on the midnight 
breeze, the sleeping community awoke from their slumbers, listened a while 
to the click of the revolver, wondered who was shot this time, and then went 
to sleep again. But in the morning many dreaded to hear the result of the 
war lest it should be a story of bloodshed and carnage, or of death to some 
familiar friend. But in this instance there was an abundance of noise and 
smoke, with no very terrible results. 

It seems that three or four herders were paying their respects to the city 
and its institutions, and as is usually their custom, remained until about 3 
o'clock in the morning, when they prepared to return to their camps. They 
buckled on their revolvers, which they were not allowed to wear around town, 
and mounted their horses, when all at once one of them conceived the idea 
that to finish the night’s revelry and give the natives due warning of his 
departure, he must do some shooting, and forthwith he commenced to bang 
away, one of the bullets whizzing into a dance hall near by, causing no little 
commotion among the participants in the “dreamy waltz” and quadrille. 
Policemen Earp and [James] Masterson made a raid on the shootist who gave 
them two or three volleys, but fortunately without effect. The policemen 
returned the fire and followed the herders with the intention of arresting them. 
The firing then became general, and some rooster who did not exactly under- 
stand the situation, perched himself in the window of the dance hall and 
indulged in a promiscuous shoot all by himself. The herders rode across the 
bridge followed by the officers. A few yards from the bridge one of the 
herders fell from his horse from weakness caused by a wound in the arm which 
he had received during the fracas. The other herder made good his escape. 
The wounded man was properly cared for and his wound, which proved to 
be a bad one, was dressed by Dr. [T. L.] McCarty. His name is George Hoy, 
and he is rather an intelligent looking young man.11 


Hoy died on August 21, 1878. The Ford County Globe, August 
27, said of him: 


Diepv.—On Wednesday last, George Hoy, the young Texan who was 
wounded some weeks since in the midnight scrimmage, died from the effects 
of his wound. George was apparently rather a good young man, having those 
chivalrous qualities, so common to frontiersmen, well developed. He was, at 
the time of his death, under a bond of $1,500 for his appearance in Texas on 
account of some cattle scrape, wherein he was charged with aiding and 
assisting some other men in “rounding up” about 1,000 head of cattle which 
were claimed by other parties. He had many friends and no enemies among 
Texas men who knew him. George was nothing but a poor cow boy, but his 
brother cow-boys permitted him to want for nothing during his illness, and 
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buried him in grand style when dead, which was very creditable to them. 
We have been informed by those who pretend to know, that the deceased, 
although under bond for a misdemeanor in Texas, was in no wise a criminal, 
and would have been released at the next setting of the court if he had not 
been removed by death from its jurisdiction, “Let his faults, if he had any, 
be hidden in the grave.” 12 


Earp may have been one of the policemen who “interfered” in 
this melee reported by the Globe, August 20, 1878: 

Another shooting affair occurred on the “south side” Saturday night. It 
appears that one of the cow boys, becoming intoxicated and quarrelsome, 
undertook to take possession of the bar in the Comique. To this the bar 
keeper objected and a row ensued. Our policemen interfered and had some 
difficulty in handling their man. Several cattle men then engaged in the 
broil and in the excitement some of them were bruised on the head with six 
shooters. Several shots were accidentally fired which created general con- 
fusion among the crowd of persons present, We are glad to chronicle the 
fact that none were seriously hurt and nobody shot. We however cannot help 
but regret the too ready use of pistols in all rows of such character and would 
like to see a greater spirit of harmony exist between our officers and cattle 
men so that snarling cayotes and killers could make their own fights without 
interesting or draging good men into them. 


Early in the morning of October 4, 1878, one James Kennedy 
fired two shots into the small frame house occupied by Fannie 
Keenan, a vocalist whom the Dodge City Times once described 
as a “general favorite” of the town. Miss Keenan, alias Dora Hand, 
was killed and within half a day a Dodge City posse was on 
Kennedy’s trail. Earp was a part of that posse but since its di- 
rection properly came under the duties of the sheriff of Ford 
county, the full story may be found under W. B. Masterson. 

The shooting of Dora Hand and the capture of James Kennedy 
was the last excitement in which Earp participated for quite some 
time judging from the Dodge City newspapers. 

In December, 1878, the city council cut the salaries of the as- 
sistant marshal and the single policeman,’* but on April 9, 1879, 
about the time the season’s trail herds began to arrive, it more than 
restored the cut. The Ford County Globe, April 15, 1879, carried 
the following story: 

Crry FINANCEs. 

The City Council did a wise thing in endeavoring to wipe out the city in- 
debtedness by raising the dram shop license from one hundred to three hundred 
dollars. The city has a debt of nearly $3,000 hanging over it. But while the 
Council had their eyes on a depleted treasury they also had their attention 


called to the large pockets of our police force and City Attorney, to whom they 
have allowed an additional amount for their invaluable services, While they 
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have left the City Marshal’s salary at $100, they have raised the salary of 
Assistant Marshal and Policeman from $50 to $100 per month, making the 
expense of police force $300 per month. . . . When an officer makes an 
arrest he is allowed a fee of $2. 


The Dodge City Times, in its article on the same subject, April 
12, 1879, added: “The revenue derived from fines on gambling 
and prostitution, which will be revived next month, will pay the 
police force.” 

The local papers carried no items about arrests made by Earp 
until May 24, 1879, when the Dodge City Times reported: 


Officers Earp and Jas. Masterson served a writ on a horse drover, out on 
Duck Creek, Wednesday, in order to obtain the claim of a darkey against 
the drover, for services rendered by the aforesaid colored individual. Seven 
brave horse herders stood against the two officers, who, showing no signs of 
“weakening,” soon obtained satisfaction of the claim, the drover promptly 
paying the debt when resistance was no longer available. 


On September 5, 1879, some of Dodge’s characters engaged in 
what the editor of the Globe headlined “A Day of Carnival.” This 
is the story: 

It was casually observed several times by several old timers last Friday that 
Dodge City was redeeming herself. By this remark they intended to convey 
the idea that we were extricating ourselves from that stupid lethargy which 
had fallen upon us of late, and were giving vent to our uncurbed hilarity— 
“getting to the booze joint,” as it were, in good shape, and “making a ranikaboo 
play for ourselves.” We speak in the plural number because a large portion 
of our community were “to the joint” and we cannot mention the pranks 
of each without overlooking some and causing them to feel slighted. The 
signal for the tournament to begin was given by a slender young man of 
handsome external appearance who regaled his friends with a pail of water. 
The water racket was kept up until it merged into the slop racket, then the 
potatoe and cucumber racket, and finally the rotten egg racket, with all its 
magnificent odors. This was continued until the faces, eyes, noses, mouths 
and shirt bosoms of several of the boys were comfortably filled with the juicy 
substance of the choicest rotten eggs, compelling them to retire from the 
field, which they did in a very warlike manner. As the evening shades began 
to appear the skirmishers were soon actively engaged, and at a little before 
the usual hour slugging commenced all along the line. One or two “gun plays” 
were made, but by reason of a lack of execution, were not effective. We 
cannot indulge our readers with a lengthy description of the scenes of this 
glorious occasion, It is described by many eye witnesses as being equal to the 
famous “Mystery of Gil-Gal,” where the inspired poet says: 

“They piled the ‘stiffs’ outside the door, 
I reckon there was a cord or more, 
And that winter, as a rule, 

The girls went alone to spelling-school.” 

Upon the sidewalks ran streams of the blood of brave men, and the dead 
and wounded wrestled with each other like butchered whales on harpooning 
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day. The “finest work” and neatest polishes were said to have been executed 
by Mr. Wyatt Earp, who has been our efficient assistant marshal for the past 
year. 

The finest specimen of a polished head and omamented eyes was bestowed 
upon “Crazy Horse.” It is said that his head presented the appearance of a 
clothes basket, and his eyes, like ripe apples, could have been knocked off 
with a stick. He was last seen walking up the railroad track, on his way to 
Las Vegas. It was not until towards morning that the smoke cleared away, 
the din of battle subsided and the bibulous city found a little repose, And 
such is life in the far, far west.14 


In the same issue, September 9, the Globe reported that “Mr. 
Wyatt Earp, who has been on our police force for several months, 
resigned his position last week and took his departure for Las 
Vegas, New Mexico.” The Globe of September 30 mentioned that 
he was still in Las Vegas but by March 30, 1880, he was in Tomb- 
stone and said to be a rich man: 

We understand that our fellow townsman Mr. Harry Finaty is contemplating 
a trip to the Tombstone district of Arizona to look after his interest in a mine 
which was recently sold by his partner Mr. Wyatt Earp for thirty thousand 
dollars. The mine is called the “Cooper Lode” and is not worked at present 
owing to the quantity of foul air that has accumulated in the shaft. . . .15 

Late in November it was reported that Earp had been killed. The 
Times reprinted the story and added its own thoughts on the matter 
in its issue of November 27, 1880: 

It is reported that Wyatt Earp, at one time a policeman in Wichita, but 
more recently of Dodge City, was shot and killed on Sand Creek, Colorado, 
by Jas. Kennedy, of Texas, a week or two ago. Earp had shot and wounded 
Kennedy in the shoulder a year or two since, and meeting at Sand Creek both 


pulled their revolvers, but Kennedy got his work in first, killing Earp instantly. — 
Caldwell Commercial. 


The above statement is not believed in Dodge City. Earp is engaged as 
a special messenger by Wells, Fargo & Co., on a division of the railroad in 
New Mexico. The story looks like a fabrication. Earp was never engaged 
in a difficulty with Kennedy. The latter was shot in the shoulder by a posse 
of officers at one time in pursuit of him. Earp was not of that party. 

By January 18, 1881, Earp was back in Tombstone. The Ford 
County Globe wrote: “Wyatt Earp, ex-City Marshal of Dodge City, 
and W. H. Harris, C. M. Beeson’s partner, are at Tombstone, 
Arizona, one of the promising young cities of that Territory.” 

Within a few months Earp’s supposed wealth was mentioned 
again. The Globe on October 11, 1881, said that “Wyat Carp [sic], 
formerly a policeman in this city, is now one of the wealthy men of 
Tombstone. He owns a large portion of the land on which the 
town is built, and some valuable mining property.” 
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Two weeks later the famous gunfight at the OK Corral occurred. 
The Globe reported the shootout in these words: 


A Tombstone, Arizona, dispatch says: Four cow boys, Ike and Billy Clanton 
and Frank and Tom McLowery, have been parading the town for several 
days, drinking heavily and making themselves obnoxious. On Wednesday 
last the city marshal arrested Ike Clanton. Soon after his release the four 
met the marshal, his brother Morgan and Wyatt Earp, and a citizen named 
Holliday. The marshal ordered them to give up their weapons, when a fight 
commenced. About thirty shots were fired rapidly. Both the McLowery boys 
were killed. Bill Clanton was mortally wounded, dying soon after. Ike was 
slightly wounded in the shoulder. Wyatt Earp was slightly wounded, and the 
others were unhurt.12 


On November 8, 1881, the Globe added: 


The Earp boys, who had the fight with the cow boys, at Tombstone, 
Arizona, which resulted in the killing of three cow boys, have been arrested 
by the friends of the men who were killed. The Earp boys were acting as 
peace officers, and from all reports were justified in doing what they did. 
Wyat Earp was formerly city marshal of Dodge City, and a paper setting forth 
his good qualities was circulated last week and signed by all the prominent 
citizens. 


Trouble is likely to arise from the recent shooting of cowboys by Marshal 
Earp and posse, at Tombstone. Earp to-day telegraphed Gen. Wilcox to send 
a company of cavalry to protect him from the cowboys. Wilcox referred 
the matter to Acting Governor Gosper and ordered a company of cavalry at 
Huachua to be ready to march if required. Sheriff Bedau, of Tombstone, tele- 
graphs that everything is quiet there. The examination of the Marshal’s 
posse is going on with closed doors. A large amount of money has been 
raised to assist the prosecution by the friends of the cowboys. 


The Times of December 8, 1881, reported Earp’s acquittal: 


Wyatt Earp, formerly a city marshal in this city, was recently under trial 
before a magistrate in Tombstone, Arizona, charged with homicide. Great 
interest was taken in trial which lasted four weeks. From the voluminous 
testimony taken the Justice makes a long review of the case and discharges 
the defendant. The following is an extract from his decision: “In view of 
all the facts and circumstances of the case; considering the threats made, the 
character and position of the parties, and the tragical results accomplished, 
in manner and form as they were, with all surrounding influences bearing upon 
the res gestae of the affair, I cannot resist the conclusion that the defendants 
were fully justified in committing these homicides; that it was a necessary act, 
done in the discharge of an official duty.” 


An Earp was shot on December 28, 1881, and the incident was re- 
ported in the Dodge City Times, January 5, 1882: 
ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


A Tombstone, Arizona, dispatch of Dec. 29, to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
says when the Clanton and McClary gang were shot by the Earps and Doc 
Holliday, about six weeks ago, the friends of the cow boys vowed they would 
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have revenge for what they called the cold-blooded murder of their friends. 
Only a fortnight ago, Mayor Clum, of Tombstone, was shot at in a stage near 
the city and one bullet grazed his head. Clum was a warm sympathizer with 
the Earps, and did much to secure their acquittal at the preliminary examination. 
Wednesday night, just before midnight, an attempt was made on the life of 
United States Deputy Marshal Earp, as he was crossing the street, between 
the Oriental Saloon and the Eagle Brewery. When in the middle of the 
street he was fired upon with double-barreled shotguns, loaded with buckshot, 
by three men concealed in an unfinished building diagonally across on Allen 
street. Five shots were fired in rapid succession. Earp was wounded in the 
left arm just above the elbow, producing a longitudinal fracture of the bone. 
One shot struck him above the groin, coming out near the spine. The wounds 
are very dangerous, and possibly fatal. The men ran through the rear of the 
building and escaped in the darkness. 

Nineteen shots struck the side of the Eagle Brewery, three going through 
the window and one passing about a foot over the heads of some men standing 
by a faro-table. The shooting caused the wildest excitement in the town, 
where the feeling between the two factions runs high.17 


On an inside page of the same issue, the Times said: “Virgil 
Earp, and not Wyatt Earp, was shot at Tombstone. At last accounts 
he was resting easy with chances of recovery. The wounded arm 
will probably have to be amputated.” 

In May, 1882, Ed Colborn, a Dodge City attorney visiting in 
Gunnison, Colo., wrote the Ford County Globe of an “absorbing” 
conversation with Wyatt Earp about the Tombstone business and 
Wyatt’s somewhat grandiose plans for the future. The Globe 
printed Colborn’s letter on May 23, 1882: 


LETTER FROM E. F. COLBORN. 
Gunnison, Cox., May 20. 
Eprror GLoBE: 

: . Wyatt and Warren Earp arrived here some days ago and will remain 
awhile. Wyatt is more robust than when a resident of Dodge, but in other 
respects is unchanged. His story of the long contest with the cow boys of 
Arizona is of absorbing interest. Of the five brothers four yet live, and in 
return for the assassination of Morgan Earp they have handed seven cow boys 
“over to the majority.” 

Of the six who actually participated in the assassination they have killed 
three—among them, Curly Bill, whom Wyatt believes killed Mike Mayer 
[Meagher], at Caldwell, last summer. Stillwell, Curly Bill and party am- 
buscaded the Earp party and poured a deadly fire into them, Wyatt receiving 
a charge of buckshot through his overcoat on each side of his body and having 
the horn of his saddle shot off. Wyatt says after the first shock he could 
distinguish David Rudebaugh and Curly Bill, the latter’s body showing well 
among the bushes. Wyatt lost no time in taking him in, and will receive 
the reward of $1,000 offered. From what I could learn, the Earps have killed 
all, or nearly all of the leaders of the element of cow boys, who number in all 
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about 150, and the troubles in Arizona will, so far as they are concerned, 
be over. 

Wyatt expects to become a candidate for sheriff of Cochise county this fall, 
and as he stands very near to the Governor and all the good citizens of 
Tombstone and other camps in Cochise county he will without doubt be 
elected. The office is said to be worth $25,000 per annum and will not be 
bad to take. 


Late in April, 1883, trouble broke out in Dodge City. Luke Short, 
part owner of the Long Branch saloon, and several other gamblers 
were run out of town by city authorities. At his request, some of 
Short’s old friends came back to Dodge to help him regain his 
property and position. Wyatt Earp was one of these. He arrived 
in Dodge City on May 31, 1883, and the Ford County Globe, in 
reporting his coming, said nothing about the purpose of the visit: 
“Wyatt Earp, a former city marshal of Dodge City arrived in the 
city from the west, last Thursday. Wyatt is looking well and glad 
to get back to his old haunts, where he is well and favorably 
known.” 18 

For the next ten days Earp was in and out of Dodge City. Finally 
the trouble was settled; seven friends of Short gathered for a group 
photograph and Dodge fell back into its normal ways. (A full 
account of the “Dodge City War” will be included in the section 
on Luke Short.) 

Earp visited Dodge City again during its cowtown days. In 
November, 1883, it was recorded: 

W. B. Masterson, formerly sheriff and ex-city marshal, and Wyat Earp, 
ex-city marshal of this city quietly and unostentatiously dropped in onto our 
inhabitants early last Tuesday morning, and their presence about the polls 
on that day had a moral effect on our would-be moral element, that was truly 


surprising. It is needless to say every thing passed off quietly at the city 
precinct on election day.1® 


1. “Proceedings of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal B, 
pp. 44, 53; Wichita Weekly Beacon, April 28, 1875. 2. “Proceedings of the Governing 
Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal B, pp. 55, 62, 66, 71, 75, 77, 78, 81, 85, 
90, 96, 100. 3. See, also, the Wichita Weekly Beacon, May 26, 1875. 4. “Proceedings 
of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal B, pp. 66, 67, 71. 
5. Ibid., p. 103. 6. Ibid., p. 107. 7. Ibid., p. 112. 8. Wichita Evening Eagle, January 
20, 1953. 9. “Proceedings of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal 
B, p. 115. 10. Dodge City Times, June 8, July 6, August 10, September 7, October 5, 
December 7, 1878. 11. July 27, 1878; eee, also, the Ford County Globe, July 30, 1878. 
12. See, also, the Dodge City Times, August 24, 1878. 13. Dodge City Times, Decem- 
ber 7, 1878. 14. September 9, 1879. 15. Ford County Globe, March 30, 1880. 16. 
November 1, 1881. 17. See, also, the Ford County Globe, January 3, 1882. 18. June 
5, 1883. 19. Ford County Globe, November 13, 1883. 
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FLATT, GEORGE W. 
(1853?-1880 ) 
Though “old” by frontier standards, Caldwell was not yet in- 
corporated and consequently had no police force of its own when 
the Caldwell Post printed this exciting news story on July 10, 1879: 


A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY! 


A LawLess Mos MAKEs AN ATTACK UPON THE OFFICERS— 
Two or THE Mos KitLep Ovrtnicntl 
One OFFICER TwiICE WOUNDED AND STILL VICTORIOUS— 
INQUEST AND BuRIAL. 


Last Monday evening [July 7] our usual quiet little city was thrown into 
intense excitement by an attack upon our officers of the law by a couple of 
desperadoes from the Chickasaw Nation, who came into town during the after- 
noon of the day above mentioned, and commenced spreading themselves over 
a sufficient quantity of “rot-gut” whiskey to become very troublesome. Agged 
on by one H. F. Harris, a sneak-thief ruffian, who has been a terrible bore to 
the citizens of the town for the past few weeks, they concluded to “take the 
town,” and began to fire their six-shooters promiscuously on the streets, en- 
dangering the lives of our citizens. They finally went back into the Occidental 
Saloon where they had been, threatening and bragging about the poor victims 
who had heretofore fallen before the muzzles of their pistols. Dave Spear, 
who was in the saloon at the time started out, when one of the men cocked 
his pistol and sprang at him exclaiming at the same time, “that boy is going 
to give me away,” James Moreland caught him and prevented his shooting. 
About this time Constable W. C. Kelly, and Deputy Constable John Wilson 
who had summoned a posse, among whom was the brave and daring George 
Flatt, to go and suppress them in their lawlessness, came up; Wilson entered 
the front door and past to the back part of the room near the middle door, 
Flatt followed stopping at the bar, in front of the room where the men were 
standing. They dropped on the object of Wilson and Flatt, and cocking their 
pistols, which was distinctly heard by the officers and holding them down 
by their sides at the same time making for the door, but Flatt seeing their 
object was to get between him and the door backed out right in front of them, 
on reaching the door they both leveled their six-shooters on him demanding 
his arms; Flatt replied: “I'll die first;” and at that instant one of the fellows 
fired; the ball passing close by Flatt’s head and grazed the temple of W. H. 
Kiser, who stood a little in the rear. Flatt then drew both of his pistols which 
he had kept concealed behind him, and fired with the one in his right hand 
at the man who had got farthest out the door, the ball taking effect on the right 
hand, taking off the end of the fore-finger, and also the trigger the finger was 
on and penetrating the body in the upper part of the right breast ranging 
downward passing through both lungs and coming out a little below the left 
shoulder blade, which caused him to drop heavily to the sidewalk and rolling 
off in the street died almost instantly. 

The man who stood in the door and shot first, received a ball in the right 
side, which passed straight through his body, from the pistol held in Flatt’s 
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left hand; the man returned the fire at Flatt, and then turned and fired at 
Wilson, who was closing in the rear, the ball glazed Wilson’s wrist, making 
a slight flesh wound, Wilson returned the fire so rapidly that the man failed to 
get his work in, although he is said to have been an expert with a six-shooter. 
Wilson’s first shot took effect in the right hand of the fellow, and the second 
in the abdomen just below the short-ribs, from which he fell, shooting Wilson 
in the thigh as he went down. After the excitement subsided somewhat, 
Esq. Thomas acting as coroner summoned a jury of six men and held an in- 
quest over the dead bodies of the two men. From what testimony could be 
gathered their names were supposed to be George Wood and Jack Adams. 
They had just arrived from the Chickasaw Nation with Johny Nicholson with 
a herd of cattle, had been discharged and came in for a spree. The jury, after 
a partial examination adjourned until nine o’clock the next day, at which time 
quite a number of witnesses were examined. The jury returned the following 
verdict: “That said men came to their death by pistol shots fired from the 
hands of the officers of the law and their deputies, while in the act of per- 
forming their duties.” Their bodies were properly interred. 

Later.—Coroner J. H. Folks arrived about forty-eight hours after the fatal 
shooting; summoned a jury; raised the bodies, which had been buried, and 
held another inquest, with about the same result—that the killing was done 
by officers in the discharge of their duties, and in self-defense. 


Rumor and legend being at least half of a gun fighter’s reputation, 
little time was lost in adding to Flatt’s prowess with a six shooter. 
The Post, July 24, 1879, squelched the attempt with this paragraph, 
ending in a commercial: 

The rumor of “George Flatt killing another man,” as was reported in the 
Vidette of last week is a false report. A more peaceable and quiet citizen can- 
not be scared up in Caldwell or any other place than George. But when it 
comes down to the work and our citizens lives are in danger he is always 
there, ready to uphold law and order. And we will take occasion to state 
right here that Flatt & Horseman have just opened an elegant saloon south 
of the City Hotel one door, where they would be pleased to see their friends 
at any time, and where you can always find that “that’s good for shore.” 


On July 22, 1879, Caldwell was incorporated under order of 
W. P. Campbell, judge of the Sumner county district court, and an 
election for city officers was ordered held on August 7. The first 
mayor and the first city council, who were elected at that time, 
adopted, on August 14, an ordinance which created the office of 
city marshal. The Post, August 21, 1879, printed the ordinance 
which also defined the duties of the officer and established his 
rate of remuneration: 

ORDINANCE No. 38. 


An Ordinance providing for the appointment of City Marshal, and relating 
to his duties and compensation. 

Be it ordained by the Mayor and Councilmen of the city of Caldwell: 

Sec. 1. The Mayor shall, by and with the consent of the Council, appoint 
some suitable person to the office of City Marshal. 
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Sec. 2. The Marshal shall, in addition to the powers, duties, privileges and 
liabilities prescribed by the laws of the State, file complaints for any and all 
violations of the city ordinances; provided, however, that he shall not be liable 
for costs in any action so instituted by him. 

Sec. 8. He shall have charge of the city prison, and any person arrested 
for the violation of state or city laws may be given into his custody for safe 
keeping. 

Sec. 4. He may appoint any number of assistants, or deputies, for whose 
official acts he shall be liable, but they shall have no claim against the city for 
services. 

Sec. 5. The Marshal, or any assistant, or deputy, or other officer of the 
city empowered to make arrests, is hereby authorized to call upon any male 
inhabitant of the city to assist him in making an arrest, or in quelling a dis- 
turbance of the public peace. Whoever neglects or refuses in said case, when 
called upon to assist said officer, shall be liable to a fine of not less than five 
dollars and not exceeding ten dollars. 

Sec. 6. Whoever commits an assault upon, or resists, an officer in the 
discharge of his duty, or attempts to rescue a person lawfully arrested, shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars and not exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 7. The Marshal shall receive for his services, $33% dollars per month, 
and in addition thereto, the following fees, viz: For making an arrest authorized 
by law, two dollars; for serving legal process, the same fee as Sheriffs in like 
cases; provided, however, that in no case shall the city be liable for said fees. 

Sec. 8. Before entering upon the duties of his office, the Marshal shall 
execute, to the city of Caldwell, a bond, with sufficient surety to be approved 
by the Mayor, in the penal sum of two hundred dollars, conditioned to faith- 
fully discharge the duties of his office, and file the same with the City Clerk. 

Sec. 9. This ordinance shall take effect from and after the date of its first 
publication in The Caldwell Post. 

Approved August 14th, 1879, 

Attest: N. J. Drxon, Mayor. 

J. D. Kelly, Jr., 
City Clerk. 
[L. S.] 
Published August 21st. 


The man named to the position created by this ordinance was 
George W. Flatt. 

The first arrest recorded in the Caldwell police court docket, 
September 6, 1879, was made by Marshal Flatt. “J. H. Wendels was 

arraigned and plead guilty to the charge of fast driving . . ., 
wrote the police judge, James D. Kelly. Wendels was fined $3 and 
cost but the fine was remitted on October 18. 

On October 30, 1879, the Caldwell Post printed this story of a 
successful getaway: 


John Dean came into town yesterday afternoon and after getting a little 
full concluded that he was a second Henion, swore he would not be arrested 
in Caldwell. Some one discovering fire-arms on his person, informed the 
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marshal of the fact, he at once, accompanied by his deputy Wm. Jones, better 
known as “Red Bill” proceeded to hunt him up and inform him of the fact 
that it was against the city ordinance to carry fire-arms in the city limits. Mr. 
Dean getting wind of their intentions and determined not to be disarmed, 
mounted his horse and started out of town firing his revolver promisquously. 
The marshal started in pursuit and commanded him under arrest, he answered 
their summons with a shot from his six-shooter. At the crack of his pistol 
the marshal and deputy turned loose with their six-shooters. Dean being 
mounted and moving pretty lively, the distance between the parties became 
so great, the marshal and deputy being pretty well out of wind, they did no 
very accurate shooting, although they emptied their revolvers at him before 
he got out of the corporation. The papers are in the constable’s hands for his 
arrest, for assaulting the officers with a deadly weapon. 


Flatt served as marshal probably until the city election of April 
5, 1880. The last arrest credited to him in the police court docket 
was dated March 23. On April 5, Mike Meagher, ex-city marshal 
of Wichita, was elected mayor and he, with the city council, named 
William Horseman to Flatt’s post.? 

The United States census of 1880, enumerated in Caldwell on 
June 5, listed both George Flatt and his wife, Fanny. Flatt, then 
27, was born in Tennessee and was a detective, according to the 
record. Fanny was just 18 and had married Flatt within the 1879- 
1880 census year. 

On June 19, 1880, George Flatt was gunned down on a Caldwell 
street by apparently unknown assailants. The Post, June 24, 1880, 
reported: 

THE BULLET DOES ITS WORK. 
GerorcE W. Fiatr AssAssINATED— 
A DELIBERATELY PLANNED AND EXECUTED MURDER. 

This city has for months been exceedingly free from any serious disturb- 
ances—and the citizens of Caldwell began to flatter themselves with the idea 
that the day of the shot-gun and the revolver had forever departed from its 
limits, but last Saturday morning between twelve and one o'clock this notion 
was suddenly and forcibly dispelled. The saloons were all closed and the 
quiet of the night was unbroken, when all of a sudden there rang out upon 
the air the reports of several firearms fired in quick succession. The people 
rushed out of their houses towards the place from which the shooting seemed 
to come, and found George W. Flatt weltering in his blood. The police force 
was immediately upon the ground and shortly after Justice Kelly and Dr. 
Noble arrived upon the scene. Upon the examination of the body by Dr. 
Noble, it was found that life was entirely extinguished, and the remains were, 
upon the direction of Justice Kelly, removed to Mr. Hohler’s new barber shop 
adjoining the Caldwell Posr building. The coroner, Mr. Folks, came down 
on the construction train Saturday morning and an inquest was commenced 
shortly after his arrival. An extract of the inquest up to Monday evening will 
give our readers some information of the assassination of George Flatt. From 
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Tuesday morning the examination was held in secret. The following gentle- 
men were summoned as a coroner’s jury: 

John Hinchcliffe, T, A. Mills, C. T. Avery, C. B. Dixon, James Roberts and 
T. A. Cooksey. 

The jury after being sworn proceeded to view the body, and Drs. Noble 
and MacMillan exhibited and explained the wounds. The coroner and jury 
then adjourned to the room in the rear of Meagher & Shea’s saloon where the 
examination of witnesses took place. Doctor Noble testified that he was 
called to examine the body of George W. Flatt about half past one that morning. 
When he arrived the body was lying on the sidewalk in front of Bailey's 
harness shop on Main street. Flatt was lying on his back with his head lying 
to the southwest, but he had evidently fallen forward. On examination he 
found that one ball entered at the base of the skull almost in the center; he 
also found a wound just under the right shoulder and that morning he found 
two more wounds which he did not detect when he examined the body on 
the sidewalk. He did not find any ball or leaden missel of any kind. He 
did probe the wound and struck either a bone or bullet of some kind but could 
not tell which. The ball which entered the base of the skull proved fatal, 
that which entered the neck might also prove fatal but not necessarily so. He 
could not say what killed Flatt, whether it was buckshot or pistol balls. He 
could of course give closer and more correct opinion by more minute examina- 
tion. The coroner then issued an order to Drs. Noble and MacMillan to make 
a post mortem examination of the body of George W. Flatt. 

Samuel H. Rogers was the next witness who was called. He testified in 
substance—that he is a member of the city police force, was acquainted with 
Flatt in his lifetime. The last time he saw him alive, was when he was walk- 
ing with him about one o'clock that morning—Saturday—in front of Bailey’s 
harness shop, on south side of Main street. He was walking south in company 
with Flatt and C. L. Spear. Spear was nearest the buildings and a little 
ahead of Flatt, then came Flatt, and he, the witness, was on the outside 
and about a step behind Flatt. When about one hundred feet from the north- 
west comer of Main and Fifth streets, heard a report of a firearm, and Flatt 
fell forward and a little in front of the witness, several shots were then fired 
in rapid succession, the balls striking the buildings all around him. The 
witness immediately backed out. He thought about a dozen shots were 
fired. The first shot was fired so close to his left ear that it deafened him, 
should say it was fired a little above, as if coming from the awning. The 
other shots came from across the street, from about the scales or well. He 
backed off about thirty feet and hallooed, “Let up, you have killed that man.” 
At the first report he saw sparks fall off Flatt’s head, the blaze of the fire 
arms seemed to be all around them. He, the witness, had no knowledge 
that shots would be fired. Had seen Flatt off and on during the preceding 
evening, he went to the dance hall to get him away. The witness had heard 
that Flatt had had trouble with Frank Hunt and others and he went to get 
him to go home, fearing that he might cause trouble, went with Flatt and 
others from the dance hall to the Kentucky Saloon, and then went over to 
the I. X.L. Saloon. Flatt was accustomed to sleep in rear of that saloon, 
tried to get Flatt to bed, he said, “I want to go and take a lunch first,” or 
words to that effect. Flatt, Spear and the witness then started for Louis 
Segerman’s restaurant to get some lunch, did not see any one on the street, 
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nor heard any noise as if persons were walking, the first witness, saw after the 
shots were fired and Flatt fell, were the city marshal, the mayor, Dan Rogers, 
Dan Jones and Spear, who came back. The first man he spoke to was Dan 
Jones. The marshal, mayor and Spear came from the south. This was the 
last witness examined before the noon hour. 

Upon the reassembling of the jury after dinner, the coroner informed the 
jury that his business and sickness in his family did not permit him to remain 
any longer that day, and would therefore adjourn the inquest till Monday, 
the 21st inst., at one o’clock p. m. 

The first witness examined on Monday afternoon was C. L. Spear, one of 
the persons who were with Flatt at the time he was shot. 

Mr. Spear testified substantially that he had been acquainted with Geo. W. 
Flatt for about one year and a half, saw Flatt last alive in front of the barber 
shop on Main street about seventy-five feet from the corner of Fifth street, 
between twelve and one o'clock last Saturday morning. Flatt was walking south 
on Main street between Sam Rogers and witness, witness was on the inside 
on the sidewalk, Flatt was on his right and a little behind, and Rogers to 
the right of Flatt and about a step behind him. They were all coming from 
the I. X.L. Saloon and were going to Louis Segerman’s for a lunch. The 
first that happened was the firing, and he, Flatt, fell, and the shot was so close 
that the light shone on him. The shot came from the rear of us. Flatt fell 
forward on his face and right side. Witness stopped at once, but somebody 
commenced firing from the opposite side of the street and he ran around 
Meagher & Shea’s saloon building. Didn’t see Flatt move after he fell, be- 
lieve he died at once. The witness testified further: There might have been 
two shots fired from a double barreled shot gun, both barrels going off at the 
same time; then came a moment’s lull and then commenced the other firing, 
which seemed to come from near some salt barrels by Smith & Ross’ grocery 
store. There were between six and a dozen shots fired. When the bullets 
commenced to strike the building, he ran away to escape being hit, saw 
flashes around the hay scales and stairway between Smith & Ross’ and Thrail- 
kill’s stores, met Mike Meagher and the city marshal and some third person, 
whom the witness believed was Frank Hunt. When the witness turned the 
corner of Meagher & Shea’s saloon, those persons were coming from the other 
side of the building. They asked “what shooting that was,” and he replied 
that some one had shot Flatt. Mike was the first he saw, the others came 
after him, then all walked to where Flatt lay. It was not more than a minute 
from the time he left Flatt till he returned. Dan W. Jones, Sam Rogers and 
some other persons were at the body, when they came up, Flatt had two 
pistols on his body, and witness had one, don’t know whether Rogers had any 
pistol or not. The witness then testified regarding his habit of carrying a 
weapon at night when he went from his saloon to his home. 

Question by Mr. Cooksey—Did you see any persons with shot guns in their 
hands? 

Answer—Those parties I met when I came around the corner had guns, 
also Dan Jones had a gun, I don’t know whether they were shot guns or rifles. 

Doctors Nobles and MacMillen testified similarly in regard to the post 
mortem examination of the body of George Flatt. They found that the bullet 
which entered at the base of the brain had severed the spinal cord, and striking 
the spheroid bone, glanced off, passing either out of the neck or down the 
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spinal column. The wounds were not made by anything larger than No. 1 
buckshot. The tendency of the balls were very slightly upwards, and were 
evidently made by the same sized balls. The wounds might have been made 
by No. 2 buckshots. The course of the balls for the four wounds were the 
same. Flatt was killed instantly by the shot which severed the spinal cord, 
and was the only shot which brought him down. Both doctors were of the 
opinion that he received the four wounds at one fire. 

James Johnson testified that he was on duty as policeman at the time of 
the firing, and was then sitting at a front window in Reily’s new building, saw 
and heard the firing on the street down by Canida’s barber shop, there were 
between six and a dozen shots fired, heard Flatt talking down the street im- 
mediately before the shooting. He started at once for the place where the 
firing was. Came across Sam Rogers, then the crowd seemed to come from 
every direction. Johnson further testified to the actions of Flatt during the 
evening previous to the murder, that he pulled his revolver on the witness 
and threatened to shoot his feet off, and also that he drew his revolver to 
shoot Policeman Hunt. Witness said he saw no one on the street immediately 
preceding the firing. 

The next witness was H. A. Ross, the jeweler, who testified substantially as 
follows: I was acquainted with Flatt during his life time, my place of business 
is at Horner’s drug store, saw Flatt Saturday morning about forty rods from 
where he was killed, he was coming down the street, saw him when he was 
killed in front of the saddler shop, two gentlemen were with him, one of whom 
I recognized as Sam Rogers, as they walked past the bank building, Flatt 
said, he was the “cock of the walk of Caldwell,” and just then he was killed. 
The shots came from the north of him, and he, Flatt, dropped. I think the 
shot which brought him down came from the alley-way north of the bank 
building; can’t tell how many shots was fired, I was scared so bad that I 
couldn’t tell, some shots came from my side of the street, I was sitting in front 
of my shop, didn’t see any person on my side of the street, there is an opening 
between the buildings near the stairway on my side of the street, heard Sam 
Rogers say, “Let up, the man is dead or killed,” or words to that effect, then I 
saw Rogers fall back and the other man ran ahead. I sat quite still while the 
shooting was going on, was rather scared, saw Dan Jones after the firing, he 
was standing south from where I was, on the sidewalk on the same side of the 
street I was, I followed Dan Jones across the street. Rogers came from the 
north. Dan Jones had a gun when he crossed the street, can’t tell whether it 
was a shot gun or rifle. 

Mr. Ross’ testimony closed the examination on Monday evening, at which 
time the inquest was adjourned till the following day at the school house. 
The coroner at the beginning of the examination on that day, announced 
that the inquest would be secret after that time. Nothing is therefore known 
of the proceedings from that time except that an adjournment was ordered on 
Wednesday, until Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock.2 


The death of Flatt had several political ramifications which will 
be presented in the section on Mike Meagher. 

Flatt was buried the afternoon of the same day he was killed. 
The Post, June 24, 1880, said: 
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The funeral of Geo W. Flatt took place Saturday afternoon. At the Sunday 
morning services, at the school house, Rev. S. Wood, made some appropriate 
remarks upon the death of Mr. Flatt, and expressing feelingly the sympathy he 
felt, with many others, for the young widow left to mourn such a fearful death 
of one who to her, at least, was very dear. 


A tragic part of Flatt’s death was an event which occurred only 
four days after he was shot: “Mrs. Flatt, the widow of George 
Flatt, gave birth yesterday to a fine boy. Mother and child are 
doing well,” reported the Caldwell Commercial, June 24, 1880. 

The decision of the coroner’s jury, if ever made available, was not 
disclosed in the newspapers of Caldwell. However, in the spring 
of 1881 William Horseman, city marshal at the time of Flatt’s death, 
was tried for the murder but was acquitted.® 


1. Caldwell Post, April 15, 1880. 2. See, also, Caldwell Commercial, June 24, 1880. 
8. Ibid., April 28, 1881. 


GAINSFORD, JAMES 
(1840?-___) 

On November 5, 1870, James Gainsford and C. C. Kuney cap- 
tured Moses Miles and Andrew McConnell, the men who had killed 
and nearly beheaded Abilene Chief of Police Thomas J. Smith on 
November 2. The Abilene Chronicle, November 10, 1870, reported: 


CaprurRE OF THE MurperErRS.—Miles and McConnell, the murderers of 
U. S. Marshal and Chief of Police, Thos. J. Smith, were captured on last Sat- 
urday morning by Police Magistrate C. C. Kuney, and James Gainsford, of 
this place. These gentlemen with a large number of others repaired to the 
scene of the murder on last Wednesday afternoon. Kuney and Gainsford were 
the only persons who started in pursuit and continued on the trail until the 
murderers were captured. They traveled almost day and night; they lost track 
of the murderers on the Republican river, some ten miles from Junction City 
and traveled nearly one hundred miles out of the way, going nearly to Water- 
ville and back before they got on the trail again, which they found at Milford, 
ten miles north of Junction, from whence they traveled to Clay Center, 
where they were joined by Sheriff Rodman, M’Laughlin and Mr. Lindsey. 
Knowing that they were now close upon the fleeing criminals the party renewed 
the pursuit at 3 o'clock on Saturday morning, and about sunrise reached a 
farm house fifteen miles northwest of Clay Center. Before reaching the house 
they learned upon inquiry that two men had stopped there the previous eve- 
ning. On reaching the house, Mr. Gainsford made for the rear door, while 
Squire Kuney entered the house at the front door. Gainsford met Miles out- 
side of and in the rear of the house, while Kuney encountered M’Connell 
immediately upon entering. Both criminals surrendered without offering re- 
sistance, although M’Connell could have used his gun had he been so dis- 
posed—but it is probable that he considered it useless to do so with any 
prospect of escape. 

The murderers were brought to Abilene, reaching town on the Sunday 
morning train. From a telegraphic dispatch, sent from Junction City, news 
got out that they were captured, and a large crowd gathered at the depot 
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on the arrival of the train, and deep threats were made of lynching the 
prisoners—but the officers were on the alert and hurried them into a room 
in the second story of the court house, where they were securely guarded until 
Monday when they were brought before Esquire Barber. They waived an 
examination, and were remanded to the custody of the sheriff. Court is in 
session and we presume their trial will take place during the present week. 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to Messrs. Kuney and Gainsford, for the 
persistent and unflaging pursuit which resulted in the capture of the fugitives, 
who were making their way for the mountains in Colorado, where it seems 
that one or both once resided for a period of ten or twelve years. It is said 
that both have been desperadoes, and it is probable that they have more than 
once imbrued their hands in the blood of their fellow men. In all human 
probability their stay in this world is short. God have mercy upon their souls. 


For their work, Kuney and Gainsford were each rewarded with 
$100 by the Abilene board of trustees on March 11, 1871.1 

In April Gainsford was elected constable of Grant township, in 
which Abilene is located.” 

The city clerk of Abilene made this entry in the city council 
minute book on June 16, 1871: “James Gainesford and J. H. Mc- 
Donald were appointed as policemen by the mayor at the unani- 
mous request of the Council. The mayor protesting against the 
appointment of McDonald.” * 

The only mention found of a duty performed by Gainsford as a 
member of the Abilene police force was the gathering of “names 
of lewd women, Gaming tables &c.” 4 

Gainsford was relieved from the Abilene force on September 2, 
1871. The minute book of the city council, pp. 86 and 87, carried 
this entry: 

The propriety of reducing police force was discussed by Mayor and Council 
and after due deliberation and consideration the following resolution was 
adopted and ordered recorded. 

Be it resolved by the Mayor and Council of the City of Abilene 

That J. H. McDonald and James Gainsford be discharged from off the Police 
Force of said City from and after this 2d day of Sept. A. D. 1871, and that a 
copy of this resolution be given by City Clerk to City Marshall [James B. 
Hickok] and to be served upon said J. H. McDonald and James Gainesford 
by the said City Marshall 

2d _ Be it further resolved that the said J. H. McDonald and James Gains- 
ford are discharged by reason that their services are no longer needed. 

Passed the Council 
September 2d AD 1871 
E. H. Kivpatrick 

City Clerk 


1. “City Council Minute Book,” Records of the City of Abilene, p. 49. 2. “Dickinson 
County Commissioners Journal,” v. 1, p. 157. 3. Page 71. 4. “City Council Minute 
Book,” Records of the City of Abilene, p. 69. 


(To Be Continued in the Winter, 1960, Issue.) 














Bypaths of Kansas History 


A Sueep Drive to Texas 


From the Fort Scott Democrat, September 29, 1859. 


Sueep.—Another drove, numbering nine hundred, bound for Texas, passed 
through Fort Scott Monday evening. 


—_o——— 


A Woman’s CourAGE 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 8, 1870. 


Under the above head the Solomon Valley Pioneer, Lindsey, tells the fol- 
lowing story of a plucky young woman: 

“Mr. Talcott, of Genesee county, New York, came to this frontier some 
months ago, to homestead a claim, and settle here, leaving his wife and two 
children to follow him as soon as he had erected a house and got things ready 
for their reception. He sent for them in July last. Mrs. Talcott immediately 
disposed of such things as she did not require to bring with her, and purchased 
a wagon and team, and started, with only herself and two children, for her 
new home in the far west, where she safely arrived early last month; having 
teamed the whole of the enormous distance from New York to Kansas by her 
own unaided courage and energy, although she is only 26 years of age.” 





WHEN PreEsIDENT GRANT VISITED PoTTAWATOMIE COUNTY 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, May 1, 1873. 


FROM WAMEGO 


Tue PresmeNt’s RECEPTION IN A County Wuicu Gave Hm a 
Rovusinc Mayjoriry. 
Wameco, April 25, 1873. 
To THE Eprror oF THE COMMONWEALTH: 

Uncle Joe, an old resident of Pottawatomie county, at the reception of 
President Grant to-day, while the train was changing engines, stepped up to 
his excellency and said: 

“Have we the honor as citizens of Wamego and Pottawatomie county of 
meeting President Grant?” 

Grant—“You have sir, I am the president of the United States.” 

Uncle Joe—“Then let me inform you that we, the citizens of Pottawatomie 
county gave you a rousing vote last fall and now give you a rousing welcome.” 

Whereupon H. W. Cole, the proprietor of the Ames house, suggested that 
three cheers be given, which was responded to by a large assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

At Brookville, on meeting the K. P. express the president was called for and 
came out upon the platform. He conversed a few moments with the crowd, 
and as the train started all wished him a pleasant trip and a safe return. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“Dan D. Casement: Viking on a Sea of Grass,” by James C. Carey, 
constituted the December, 1959, number of The Trail Guide, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., published by the Kansas City Posse of the Western- 
ers. 


Prairie Printers, Inc., Colby, in co-operation with the Thomas 
County Historical Society, began publication of a monthly maga- 
zine entitled Thomas County, Yesterday and Today, in January, 
1960. The 20 to 24-page issues feature articles and pictures on 
Thomas county history. 


“Out of the West,” a series of reminiscences by Cliff Ling, began 
in the Cawker City Ledger, January 21, 1960. 


Special editions featuring information on businesses, schools, 
churches, and other phases of community life, have recently been 
published by the following newspapers: Newton Kansan, 52-page 
progress edition, February 10, 1960; Winfield Daily Courier, 112- 
page achievement edition, February 22; Coffeyville Daily Journal, 
124-page progress edition, February 28; and the Caney Chronicle, 
36-page progress edition, March 3. 


Publication, in serial form, of “A History of Morrill and Surround- 
ing Community” began in The Northwest Brown Countian, Morrill, 
February 17, 1960. The history, much of which was written by a 
Morrill high school English class of 1934, was compiled by the 
Woman’s Literary Club of Morrill. 


Coffeyville history taken from the town’s first ordinance book ap- 
peared in the Coffeyville Journal, February 28, 1960. According to 
this record Coffeyville became a third-class city in 1872. On March 
27 the Journal printed an article by Tillie Karns Newman on Mont- 
gomery county courthouses. The first, a log building, was erected 
in 1869. 


Among the many Kansas and Missouri newspapers featuring his- 
tories of the Pony Express on the occasion of the centennial of its 
start were: Holyrood Gazette, March 2, 1960; St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press, March 7; Horton Headlight, March 24, 31; Emporia 
Gazette, March 28; and the Kansas Chief, Troy, March 31. 
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A history of Fort Scott and stories of women spies operating from 
the fort during the Civil War, by Harold O. Taylor, appeared in the 
Pittsburg Headlight, March 14, 1960. A history of the Pittsburg 
Public Library was printed in the Headlight, April 4. 


Said to be the oldest federated club in Kansas, the Ladies’ Read- 
ing Club of Junction City recently observed its 85th anniversary. 
A history of the club by Mona E. Kessinger appeared in the Junction 
City Republic, March 17, 1960. The Junction City Weekly Union 
printed a history of the club March 31. 


O. W. Mosher’s column, “Museum Notes,” in the Emporia Gazette, 
included a sketch of the George W. Newman family of Emporia, in 
the issues of March 23 and 29, 1960. 


LaGrand Stone, one of Smith county's earliest pioneers, was the 
subject of an article by Mrs. Martin Wiersma in the Downs News, 
March 31, 1960. 


With the issue of March 31, 1960, the Nemaha County Journal- 
Leader, Centralia, began publication of a series entitled “History of 
Methodism in Centralia,” by Joyce DeBord. 


Among historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Bible Ruled Man [Alex- 
ander Majors] Who Ran Pony Express,” by Martha Swearingen, 
April 1, 1960; “Raiders and Redskins in His Memories,” a review of 
James Francis Riley’s Recollections, by John T. Alexander, May 18; 
and “Kansan Called ‘Red’ at a Vital Helm,” a biographical sketch 
of Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, director of antisubmarine warfare, 
by John R. Cauley, May 25. 


Marvin Swanson reviewed the O. K. Corral gun fight of October, 
1881, in Tombstone, Ariz., involving the Earp brothers and “Doc” 
Holliday, and a group led by “Ike” Clanton, in an article published 
in the Hays Daily News, April 10, 1960. On May 8 the News printed 
an article by Swanson entitled “A Century of Unusual People [Men- 
nonites] Behind Kansas Wheat Empire.” 


Using material from its files of a century ago, the Leavenworth 
Times recently started publication of a 100-year-ago column. 


On November 18, 1892, the Concordia Public Library was opened 
with 56 books on the shelves. A history of the library, prepared by 
Mrs. Ross E. Weaver, was printed in the Concordia Kansan, April 
14, 1960. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 85th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held at Topeka on Tuesday, October 18, 1960. 


It was recently announced that the Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indian 
Mission Museum, two miles east of Highland, is open each afternoon 
except Mondays. The museum is operated by the Northeast Kansas 
Historical Society. 


Wm. R. Hainline and Paul Wheeler are cochairmen of the newly 
organized Trego County Historical Society. The organization meet- 
ing was held March 31, 1960, in WaKeeney. I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, 
special representative of the Kansas Centennial Commission, assisted 
with the meeting. 


Rolla Clymer, El Dorado publisher, and Edgar Langsdorf, assist- 
ant secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, were the princi- 
pal speakers at Bazaar’s centennial celebration, April 16, 1960. 


Ruby Peterson was elected president of the Edwards County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting held April 19, 1960, in 
Kinsley. Other officers chosen were: Mel Tatum, first vice-presi- 
dent; Iva Herron, second vice-president; Jessie Winchester, third 
vice-president; Elsie Jenkins, secretary; Cecil Matthews, treasurer; 
Myrtle H. Richardson, historian; Ethel Gilley, assistant historian; 
Mary Vang, custodian; and Mae Zimmett, assistant custodian. 


Mrs. Ross E. Weaver and Steve White were the speakers at a 
meeting of the Cloud County Historical Society in Concordia, April 
28, 1960. Both told of pioneer ancestors and early Cloud county 
history. 


Officers elected at a meeting of the newly organized Kingman 
County Historical Society, May 6, 1960, in Kingman, include: Sadie 
Jurney, president; Harriette Kinman, secretary; and Nellie Frisbie, 
treasurer. 


John Brown in Kansas is the theme of a 667-page novel by Tru- 
man Nelson entitled The Surveyor, recently published by Double- 
day and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


I 1839 Matthew C. Field spent the summer traveling the Santa 
Fe trail and visiting the settlements of New Mexico. He recorded 
events and impressions of his journey in articles and verse. These 
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writings have been collected by Clyde and Mae Reed Porter, 
edited by John E. Sunder, and recently published by the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla., in a 322-page volume entitled 
Matt Field on the Santa Fe Trail. 


Edward Everett Dale is the author of a collection of articles 
recently published by the University of Texas Press, Austin, Tex., 
in a 265-page volume entitled Frontier Ways—Sketches of Life in 
the Old West. 


John Palmer Usher—Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior is the 
title of a 152-page biographical work by Elmo R. Richardson and 
Alan W. Farley, published by the University of Kansas Press, 
Lawrence, in April, 1960. 


A 858-page history of the High Plains and Rocky Mountain 
country, by Robert G. Athearn, entitled High Country Empire, was 
published in April, 1960, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. It 
is the “story of the land which was the Old West.” 


The Mormon Conflict, 1850-1859 is the title of a 311-page volume 
by Norman F. Furniss, published by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., in 1960. It is an account of the efforts of the Latter- 
day Saints “to live a life of their own choosing, politically and re- 
ligiously, and the Government's retaliatory efforts to protect and en- 
force federal laws.” 


Jacques Marquette’s part in the Jolliet voyage of exploration down 
the Mississippi river in 1673 has been re-examined in a new 350- 
page work by the Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., entitled 
Marquette Legends, published by Pageant Press, Inc., New York. 


A history of the Pony Express entitled Hoofbeats of Destiny, by 
Robert West Howard, assisted by Roy E. Coy, Frank C. Robertson, 
and Agnes Wright Spring, was published in June, 1960, by the New 
American Library, New York, in a 191-page, paper-bound, pocket- 
size volume. 


James Francis Riley's story of his experiences as a freighter on the 
Plains in 1859 and the years following, was recently printed in an 
82-page booklet entitled Recollections. The manuscript was pre- 
pared for publication with a “Foreword” by Judge John Riley James, 
of Independence, Mo., a grandson. 
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THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


E. R. Stoan, Topeka, President 
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The Kansas State Historical Society solicits diaries, letters, 
and other original records, books and pamphlets written by Kan- 
sans or about Kansas, territorial and state newspapers up to 1876, 
pictures, and maps and atlases of the state. The Society will 
also be glad to consider objects suitable for the museum, especially 
those having a direct connection with Kansas history. 

Gifts and bequests for the furtherance of the Society’s work 
will be gratefully received. Such remembrances, in various forms, 
are appropriate permanent memorials to the interests of an indi- 
vidual or a group. A representative of the Society will be glad to 
consult with anyone wishing to make a gift or to establish a 
bequest or endowment. Address the Secretary, Kansas STATE 
HistoricaAL Soctety, Memorial Building, Topeka. 
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